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“DIAMOND” JO REYNOLDS, WHEAT BUYER 


By Rotuin E. SmitH 


\ N THO that has ever lived on the 

upper Mississippi, from St. Paul 

to St. Louis, or that has trav- 

elled on the river in the last 50 years, 

is not familiar with the.mark of a dia- 

mond with “JO” in the middle? The 

“Diamond JO” Line of boats is as inti- 

mate a part of the commercial history 

of the upper Mississippi as the river 
itself is a part of the landscape. 

Yet how many even of those who as 
boys, fishing or swimming along the 
sandbars of the big river, watched the 
“Diamond JO” boats go by, and from 
then to middle age or later, have from a 
car window occasionally seen the same 
boats in midstream or at the levee at St. 
Louis or St. Paul—how many such per- 
sons have ever paused to wonder what 
the distinctive mark means? 

Attracted by some old river photo- 
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graphs—the ones that illustrate this ar- 
ticle—while in St. Louis recently, I pur- 
chased them; and, later, when showing 
the pictures to an old member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, I was asked 
this question: 

“Have you ever heard that ‘Diamond’ 
Jo Reynolds was one of the biggest grain 
handlers of the 60’s?” 

“Diamond” Jo Reynolds! Thus the 
distinguishing mark, which had meant 
nothing more than a brand on a steer 
would have meant, took on a personality. 
But contrary to the usual custom in the 
matter of attaching an appendage to a 
man’s name, Jo Reynolds, owner of the 
boat line, had received his “title” back- 
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ward, from the diamond-shaped “trade- 
mark” on his boats, and not from wear- 
ing diamonds, as did a well-known char- 
acter in New York, recently deceased. 

No, I had never before heard that the 
owner of the “Diamond JO” boats had 
ever been interested in the grain trade, 
I told my friend. 

“Yes, he was one of the biggest ship- 
pers of wheat to Chicago,” the Board of 
Trade member continued. “There were 
few railroads in the West in those days, 
you know; and what there were ran from 
Chicago to the Mississippi. Many towns 
on the river had no railroad. Reynolds 
used to buy large amounts of wheat 
along the river from St. Paul down to 
St. Louis, and ship it to Chicago; for 





only a small part of it could be used at 
St. Louis. 

“After a big shipment, he would come 
on to Chicago, and hound the inspection 
department, insisting that his wheat was 
No. 1, and if he didn’t get that grade, 
there’d be hell to pay. No doubt he and 
some other big grain handlers sometimes 
succeeded in intimidating the inspectors, 
for in the late 60’s there was an insistent 
demand for a change to state inspec- 
tion. This was brought about in 1871, 
and doubtless ‘Diamond’ Jo Reynolds 
was largely responsible.” 

Since those days grain shipments down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis have fallen 
to small proportions. What the future 
may hold is another matter. But the 
present grain traffic is mainly confined 
to that brought down by boats of the 
Packet Line from points on the Illinois 
River and in northwestern Illinois on the 





Mississippi. One county, Calhoun, lying 
between the two rivers, is served entirely 
by boats, as it is without a railroad. 

Even the volume of this traffic has been 
reduced, not because of there being less 
grain to ship but because of fewer boats. 
It is true that the darkest hour is just 
before dawn, and this may be the hour 
before dawn in the grain traffic on the 
upper Mississippi. 

It seems as though fate is not content 
with having given river traffic a few slaps 
ahd then letting it alone; but it must 
keep on slapping. The final indignity of 
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The Levee, St. Louis, in 1840; from a Steel Engraving 


this kind was in the destruction of most 
of the boats of the Packet Line in the 
spring of 1918, by crushing them in the 
ice. 

The boats had been taken, at the close 
of navigation every fall, to a small river 
farther south, which seldom freezes. But 
it did freeze during the winter of 1917- 
18, and when the high water and ice 
catne rushing down in the spring, grind- 
ing and smashing and crushing every- 
thing in their way, Fate took this way 
of giving the final—to date—slap at riv- 
er traffic. Now the next move is up to 


the river improvement advocates; let 
them fight it out, and may the best cause 
win! 
EARLY DAYS OF THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
Reminiscences by the old members of 
the trade who were in business during 
the early days of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and even before it was 
organized are of great personal interest, 
as showing how business was done when 
everybody knew everybody else, and 
when a degree of good feeling prevailed 
among the merchants to an extent which 
rendered them all comrades. Good-fel- 


Sternwheel Boat and Barge on the Mississippi at St. Louis 
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lowship and confidence were carried al- 
most to an extreme. When Smith hap- 
pened to need a couple of thousand dol- 
lars, he ran to Brown next door and 
asked for it, and if Brown had it to 
spare, it was handed over without the 
slightest hesitation, nor any suspicion 
that there was something wrong with 
Smith and his business from the fact 
that he happened to need a little money. 

One of the oldest members of the Ex- 
change, in speaking of the universal con- 
fidence that prevailed, gave the following 
incident: 

(Continued on page 450.) 
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“*Peg-leg Green, of Lightnin’ Struck,” 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “ 
lately tryin’ to think up some scheme for the guv ment to use 

y The other day he was down 
here all petered out an’ said he was 
.jes’ about ready to give it up an like 
Tas not the guv ment would go 
to smash. ‘Peg,’ says I, ‘did you 
ever take a good slant at a houn’ 
dawgan’ note that maybe he'll be 


he'll be layin’ in the shade, 
A but wherever he is he gets 


“dawé’s fleas but his own?’””’ 


said Old Dad Fetchit, 


has been in an awful sweat 


layin’ in the sun or maybe 


a power of comfort out of 
not worryin’ hisself about no 








EAT MORE BREAD PROPAGANDA 

It is highly probable that a considerable 
number of people in the United States 
are under the delusion that it is still their 
“patriotic duty” to eat sparingly of the 
products of wheat. So thoroughly did the 
Food Administration do its work of dis- 
couraging the consumption of wheat dur- 
ing the war, in order to have sufficient for 
the allies, that the public conscience 
worked overtime and the cumulative effect 
of the intense conservation propaganda 
still persists, although the need for skimp- 
ing in this direction has long since passed. 

That is one of the difficulties of such 
public movements; once they are started 
it is hard to stop them; they have a tend- 
ency to continue, regardless of the fact 
that conditions have entirely changed. 
Necessarily, much effort was made among 
the unintelligent and illiterate to induce 
them to conforin to the national pro- 
gramme, and what this class once learns 
is hard to unléarn. Moreover, many of 
the posters and signs issued by the Food 
Administration urging rigid economy in 
the use of wheat products are still dis- 
played throughout the country, especially 
in remote districts. “Food Will Win the 
War” is frequently seen on walls and 
fences, and while all those who read the 
declaration probably know that the war 
has been won, they are not all informed 
that, instead of avoiding the use of wheat 
products as much as possible, they would 
help the country and benefit themselves 
by eating more of them. 

Instead of a shortage of wheat, there 
is now a great abundance, with the pros- 
pect of a large surplus during the coming 
year. If the American consumer would 
eat more bread than in normal times, this 
surplus would be materially reduced and 
at the same time the public health would 
be improved, for there is no question that 
wheat bread is the most nutritious and 
strength-producing food in existence, as 
well as the cheapest. 

There can be little doubt that economy 
in the consumption of bread had some- 
thing, if not a great deal, to do with the 
spread of influenza last year. People be- 
came under-nourished through doing 
without wheat products, and when ex- 
posed to the disease readily contracted it. 
Conservation of wheat was both necessary 
and laudable, but so violent and universal 


a change in diet habits cannot be accom- 


_ plished without paying a penalty, and 


undoubtedly it was, to a degree at least, 
responsible for the epidemic. 

Be that as it may, people should now 
be encouraged to eat more bread. The 
objectionable war bread is no longer pro- 
duced, the present loaf is appetizing as 
well as wholesome, and the public takes 
kindly to it and should be urged to larger 
consumption of it. 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
asked its members to advertise to this 
effect, and to report Food Administra- 
tion posters which are still displayed urg- 
ing wheat conservation, in order that they 
may be removed. They are also requested 
to co-operate in stopping misdirected 
propaganda to conserve wheat which is 
being continued by zealous agencies which 
do not know when to quit their activities. 

Some time ago, Mr. J. M. Bell, secre- 
tary of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, sent a circular to mem- 
bers of that organization in which he said: 
“Bakers may very well be urged to ren- 
der the same sort of service and are re- 
quested to send all helpful information to 
the undersigned. By co-operative effort 
we should be able to make a clean sweep 
of all these obsolete posters, and through 
our business advertising enlighten the 
public concerning the present and pros- 
pective unprecedented supply of wheat, 
the government’s obligation under its 
guaranty to the producer, and the duty 
of the consuming public to make bread a 
larger part of its diet than it ever did in 
normal times. 

“The American public might consume 
the entire surplus of our own wheat pro- 
duction in the various forms of wheat 
products on the American market, with- 
out equaling the consumption, by weight, 
of bread alone in Europe. It is not im- 
probable that a national publicity cam- 
paign may be undertaken jointly by the 
industries most directly concerned, or in- 
dependently by the bakers’ organiza- 
tions.” 

The idea of “a national publicity cam- 
paign” in behalf of the products of wheat 
has been agitated before, but has never 
been received with sufficient favor, by 
those who would have to pay its cost, to 
warrant the experiment. Beyond the fact 
that the hand of the enterprising adver- 
tising agency, eager for commissions, was 











suspected as being the moving force in 
its favor, millers, at least, have doubted 
whether such a campaign would result in 
sufficient increase in the consumption of 
flour to justify the expense, preferring to 
advertise individually in order to empha- 
size the value of their own brands as 
well as that of flour. 

Whether or ‘not the present situation 
might be such as to make a campaign of 
this sort advisable is a matter which the 
trades interested can best determine. A 
joint movement including millers, bakers 
and all others concerned in the larger 
consumption of wheat products would 
materially reduce the per capita cost and, 
since all would share in the benefits, would 
be a logical combination. 

Should such an advertising campaign 
be determined upon, it would be well not 
to accent the “patriotic duty” idea; this 
is somewhat shop-worn. It is certainly 
not the duty of the public to eat wheat 
products merely to reduce the surplus. 
Moreover, if the consuming public is told 
all about this surplus and “the govern- 
ment’s obligation under its guaranty to 
the producer,” the said public will be very 
apt to raise a protest because the price is 
not reduced, and to grow indignant at be- 
ing asked not only to pay its share of the 
billion dollars or more which may be re- 
quired to meet the guaranty, but also to 
eat more wheat products the cost of which 
is based upon a subsidy to the farmer 
paid by public taxation. 

Clearly this line of argument is both 
weak and dangerous. It would be far 
better to urge the larger use of the prod- 
ucts of wheat on a common-sense and 
practical basis. The “patriotic duty” no- 
tion had better be reserved for Liberty 
Loan propaganda; it has been somewhat 
overworked during the past two years. 
Rather, stress should be laid on the com- 
parative cheapness of these products, 
their dependability, strength and muscle- 
producing qualities, their wholesomeness 
and their appetizing flavor, the cleanliness 
of their processes of manufacture and, 
above all, on the actual fact that the high 
cost of living can be materially reduced 
by eating them instead of the more ex- 
pensive and less nourishing food. 

However, it is rather premature to dis- 
cuss the language to be used in such a 
campaign in advance of its materializa- 
tion. The recipe for such an undertak- 
ing begins—first get your appropriation. 
This important requisite has always been 
the stumbling-block in the way of these 
perennially proposed “national publicity 
campaigns.” To make any impression 
upon the American public that would 
have an appreciable effect upon the con- 
sumption of wheat products would prob- 
ably cost at least half a million dollars. 

If successful, it would benefit all pro- 
portionately, but all would certainly not 
contribute to its cost, and many, probably 
most, of the larger concerns in the in- 
dustries concerned, those accustomed to 
spending considerable sums for advertis- 
ing, would probably decline to subscribe 
large amounts toward an object which 
would benefit non-contributors as well as 
those who paid for its attainment. 

Meantime, pending the arrival of the 
millennium when each will be willing to 
sacrifice individualism in advertising for 
the benefit of all, the individual concern, 
whether milling or baking, can practical- 
ly help the cause by incorporating in its 
own advertising a strong plea for a more 
generous use of wheat products. The 
cumulative effect of this would undoubt- 
edly be beneficial to the various indus- 
tries, and at the same time the maker of 
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the product thus advertised would secure 
the legitimate advantage to which he was 
justly entitled by reason of his enterprise. 


AFTER THE WAR 

When it became necessary to econo- 
mize in paper and other commodities dur- 
ing the war, the War Industries Board 
promulgated and made mandatory cer- 
tain regulations concerning publications, 
and they were thereafter rigidly enforced. 
These were not only designed to conserve 
the resources of paper, but were in ac- 
cord with and intended to encourage con- 
siderations of common-sense and sound 
business policy. 

Long before the War Industries Board 
was created, and many years before the 
war itself began, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, regardless of competition, had put its 
house in order. It had refused to predi- 
cate advertising upon circulation, insist- 
ing that quality and service, rather than 
the number of copies printed, was the 
true measure of a publication’s value as 
an advertising medium, and for more than 
thirty years it had successfully combated 
the fallacy of basing advertising on mere 
circulation figures. 

Other rules of the War Industries 
Board it had long consistently followed; 
for years it had promptly discontinued 
subscriptions unless paid for in advance; 
did not have a free list; did not exchange 
with other publications; refused free 
copies to advertisers and advertising 
agents; never accepted less than its pub- 
lished subscription price, and offered no 
premiums whatever; refused to sell ad- 
vertising with a guaranty of circulation, 
and had restricted extra copies to the 
exact amount required for its files and 
office use, thus eliminating waste in the 
pressroom. 

When these mandatory regulations, 
which many publishers found so difficult 
and embarrassing to meet, were put into 
force, The Northwestern Miller was grati- 
fied to discover that no change in its 
policy or practices was required of it. 
Sound business methods, enforced regard- 
less of competition and protest, had long 
since enabled it to meet these sensible 
requirements, and when the test of effi- 
ciency and good business practice was 
made, it was prepared for its enforce- 
ment. 

Previous to the entry of the United 
States into the war, the price of paper 
had enormously advanced, and on June 
21, 1916, The Northwestern Miller an- 
nounced that, notwithstanding this, dur- 
ing the war there would be no substitu- 
tion of inferior or cheaper paper in this 
publication, no increase in its subscription 
price, no advance in its advertising rates, 
no curtailment of circulation, no limita- 
tion of its pages, and no economies prac- 
ticed to offset the additional expense that 
could, in the slightest degree, affect its 
character, service, value or appearance, 
and that the heavy additional cost would 
be assimilated without any attempt to 
pass it on to its readers, either in reduced 
quality or impaired efficiency. 

At a time when the great game of 
“passing the buck” from producer to con- 
sumer was being played almost universal- 
ly, this announced policy created very 
favorable comment, and its result was re- 
flected in a greatly enlarged business, 
which has steadily continued. It must 
frankly be admitted that had it not been 
for this increased volume of business The 
Northwestern Miller would have found it 
impossible to have kept its promises with- 
out suffering very heavy losses. It count- 
ed upon such an increase, however, as 
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being probable, and rather than advance 
its charges either to subscribers or ad- 
vertisers during a war that was taxing 
everybody’s resources, or lowering its 
standards of excellence and efficiency, it 
deliberately took the chances. 

These promises, made in 1916, have been 
faithfully kept. The Northwestern Miller 
is one of the very few publications in the 
world that has gone through the past 
five years without increase of rates, 
either on advertising or subscriptions, or 
deterioration of quality, or reduction of 
pages, or curtailment of circulation, and 
it emerges from this period with a much 
greater volume of business than it ever 
had in its entire previous history. 

How much additional expense is in- 
volved in producing this publication at the 
present time compared to that of the pre- 
war era may be judged by the following 
showing, which represents the increase in 
but four items in the total cost of pub- 
lishing The Northwestern Miller during 
the first thirteen weeks of 1919 compared 
with the same period in 1913: type-set- 
ting has increased thirty per cent; press- 
work and binding, one hundred and ten 
per cent; postage, one hundred and thir- 
ty per cent, and paper two hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. ; 

The service rendered to the trade by 
this publication during the war period 
need not be referred to here. During this 
time The Northwestern Miller has, in ad- 
dition to the amount expended for special 
war and benevolent purposes connected 
directly or indirectly with the milling in- 
dustry, contributed to the utmost limit of 
its ability to all war charities, has donated 
a liberal amount of space to advertising 
war loans, has bought and paid for more 
Liberty Bonds than any other trade jour- 
nal in the world, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, and will this year pay a Federal 
Income tax the amount of which will con- 
siderably exceed its net profits of but 
a few years ago. 

This may seem like boasting. It is not 
so intended, but merely to show that, 
while it has been preaching to others to 
“play the game and play up,” it has for 
itself endeavored to do so to the full ex- 
tent of its powers and has consistently 
practiced what it preached. 

Looking back to August, 1914, across 
the terrible and bloody years of the war, 
it is a source of the utmost satisfaction 
to The Northwestern Miller that, so far as 
it was possible for a trade journal to do 
so, it fully performed its part in the great 
struggle, and perhaps inspired and helped 
others to do likewise, both by precept and 
example. 

What is to come out of all this welter 
of fighting and bloodshed, this world- 
wide overturning of old standards and 
outworn, discredited methods, this substi- 
tution of new ideals and triumph of new 
aspirations, cannot as yet be clearly seen, 
but, whatever temporary complications 
and disturbances may occur, incident to 
the settlement of the universal turmoil, 
it is certain that the underlying princi- 
ples of right and justice, of humanity and 
civilization, will triumph over the forces 
of evil, and the world is going to be a 
happier and a better place to live in as 
a result of this war. As The Northwest- 
ern Miller was confident of the outcome 
in 1914, so it remains full of faith in the 
future, and possesses a sanguine and opti- 
mistic belief that the years to come are 
to be glorious in achievement and domi- 
nated by the rule of right-thinking peo- 


ple. 


BARNES MAKES STATEMENT 


Head of Grain Corporation Outlines Plans for 
Handling Coming Crop—Domestic Buyers 
Not to Pay More Than Foreign 

The following has been sent out by 
Julius H. Barnes, who has been named 
by President Wilson to be United States 
wheat director, for the purpose of han- 
dling the 1919 wheat crop: 

“*The President has been kind enough 
to express his commendation of the work 
of the Grain Corporation in handling the 
wheat and cereal problems the past two 
years. I feel that the success so kindly 
recognized by him has been largely due, 
next to the leadership of Herbert Hoov- 
er, to the unique association of 20 men 
of character and ability devoting their 
long experience in grain to this service, 
and whose policies and decisions have 
had public confidence, not only because 
of the personal standing of these men, 
but also because, before entering upon 
this service, they had patriotically dis- 
associated themselves from their grain 
interests, so that no suspicion of con- 
scious or unconscious influence of self- 
interest has attached. 

“*The Grain Corporation has been very 
fortunate, also, in the co-operation ex- 
tended by various governmental depart- 
ments, and in the self-sacrifice manifest- 
ed by the various trades affected, and 
by the producers as well. 

“Tt is true, also, that the same grain 
organization with which the work was 
started two years ago is still intact, 
every member in his place, and, even 
with the armistice, their service has not 
relaxed. After two years of such sacri- 
fice and effort, it is not surprising that 
they should desire to return to private 
life and private activities, but I have a 
hope that, largely, at least, the Grain 

(Continued on page 446.) 
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Mills Advancing Prices—Buyers Eager for 
Flour—Wide Range in Quotations— 
Wheat Feeds Firmer 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Curcaco, Inz., April 29.—Quite a num- 
ber of mills, both in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, have withdrawn quotations 
on flour to this market within the last 
three or four days. Those that are of- 
fering are doing so at an exceedingly 
wide range. From the Northwest, prices 
have been named here today for 95 per 
cent patent as low as $12.45, jute, and 
for a high-class patent $14.70, jute. 
There is very little flour of any grade, 
wheat, rye, corn or barley, being offered 
to the Grain Corporation from here this 
week. Apparently, the mills are not go- 
ing to offer Victory flour for the present. 
A little durum and some first clears are 
being quoted today to the government. 
Southwestern mills have sold some flour 
here, the lowest bookings being around 
$12.65, jute, the average being $13@ 
13.25 for 95 per cent patent. Feeds are 
somewhat higher. Bran is quoted at $40 
@40.50; middlings, $41; red dog, $53.50; 

rye middlings, $40,—in 100-lb sacks. 
C. H,. CHatteyn.. 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—A very 
sudden and radical change has occurred 
in the flour market here during the past 
two days. . Buyers, all at once realizing 
the real criticalness of the situation, have 
come into market quite eagerly for flour, 
and mills, owing to increased scarcity of 
wheat in some sections, have very rapidly 
and very substantially advanced prices, 
but some wide ranges exist. For ex- 
ample, one spring wheat mill offers stand- 
ard patent today at $12.50 and another 
$1 higher, many mills offering only small 
lots restricted to regular trade. General 
quotations: spring standard patent, $12.75 
@13.75; first clears, $10.25@11.50; Kan- 
sas. straights, $12.75@13.75; winter 
straights, $11.85@11.75,—all in jute and 
subject to confirmation. 

W. QuackEeNnBUSH. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—A wide range 
of prices is ag on flour for mill ship- 
ment. Offerings are limited and in good 
demand. Spring patents, $13.50@14.50 
for standard and $14.25@15 for special 
short; hard winter patents, $13@13.50; 
soft winter patents, $13@13.50, with 
straight at $12@12.75; spring first clears, 
$10@11.25,—all in sacks. Corn products 
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firmly held, with quiet demand. Oatmeal 
higher, with good demand. Millfeed 
quiet. Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—Flour mar- 
ket strong and inquiries good from scat- 
tered sections, but advanced prices asked 
by millers and limited offerings are re- 
stricting business. Sales consist mostly 
of soft wheat flours. Wheat feed in bet- 
ter demand and firmer, with advanced 
prices generally asked; a fair trade in 
other feedstuffs. Perer Deruien. 


Puimaperpuia, Pa, April 29.—The 
flour market is strong. Demand not ac- 
tive, but a few fair-sized transactions 
were noted. Bran in better request, and 
market firm and higher. Quotations, 
car lots, including sacks: soft winter 
bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, $48@49; 
spring bran, $46@47. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Advancing—Southwestern Markets 
Firmer—Eastern Demand Improves— 
Shippers Able to Do Business 


Miiwavukee, Wis., April 28.—There has 
been a decided change in the feed situa- 
tion the past week, prices having ad- 
vanced sharply all around. Demand for 
bran, which had been very slow for a 
month, has firmed up, and shippers were 
willing to pay $2 ton more than a short 
time ago. Middlings continue strong 
and scarce, and most mills have their 
output sold for May. 





Jobbers have feed coming for April * 


shipment at considerable less money than 
present asking prices, but mills have 
been making slow delivery on these con- 
tracts. Brokers who have been quoting 
low prices for May shipment have with- 
drawn offers, and are following the ad- 
vance more closely. Dealers who have 
been out of the market for some time 
made purchases the past week, indicating 
that their stocks were low and feed was 
wanted for immediate use. 

It is generally understood that stocks 
in all sections are light, as buyers have 
only been taking what they needed for 
immediate wants, for some time, on ac- 
count of prospects of excellent pasture 
all over the country. 

Southwestern markets were very firm, 
and advanced prices to a par with the 
Northwest. Mills are not so anxious to 
sell, except for last half of May, and 
prices for deferred delivery show a lib- 
eral advance over a week ago. Hominy 
feed was strong and scarce. Mills are 
not operating heavily, and offerings have 
been light. Oat feed also has advanced 
sharply. 

Demand from the eastern and central 
states showed improvement, and _ ship- 
pers were able to do considerable busi- 
ness. ‘Those who could offer feed for 
immediate or prompt delivery were able 
to obtain a fair premium. Transit feed 
was in brisk demand, but offerings have 
been fairly well cleaned up. Eastern 
dealers have advanced their bids for de- 
ferred shipment, but are still out of line 
with western shippers’ ideas of values. 

Gluten feed advanced $1 ton, and hom- 
iny feed was up $2, with offerings light. 
There has been considerable gluten sold 


for May shipment, and shippers do not. 


anticipate any decline during May. 
Brewers’ dried grains were slow sale, 
buyers having turned their attention to 
other feeds. 

Rye feed showed some strength, fol- 
lowing the advance in wheat middlings, 
but prices are $6@7 ton under middlings, 
and jobbers look for higher prices. 
There was a good demand for choice 
wheat screenings, but low-grades were 
dull and neglected. 

Wisconsin trade showed some improve- 


ments, especially in mixed cars with 
flour. Stocks are very light. 
H. N. Wuson. 





Rain Helps Winter Wheat 

Sr. Louis, Mo. April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—A heavy rainfall through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois was 
very beneficial to the growing wheat 
crop, which has been further favored by 
a continuation of the cooler weather. All 
sections report weather conditions very 
favorable. The crop is in excellent con- 
dition, and looks very promising. 

Perer Derren. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Apr. 27 Apr. 28 

Apr. 26 Apr. 19 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ....371,535 381,565 180,520 451,635 
St . eres 12,480 12,395 
Duluth-Superior 40,835 20,410 16,695 20,000 
Milwaukee ..... 12,400 11,909 10,560 11,000 





eescces 437,250 426,270 207,775 482,635 
73,730 198,420 


Totals 
Outside mills*. .229,068 





Ag’gate sprg.666,318 ...... 281,505 681,055 


St. Louis ...... 37,200 41,600 13,350 36,800 
St. Louist ..... 50,800 560,800 24,500 55,900 
BURGE vic0000% 129,600 137,275 121,350 127,400 
Rochester ..... 15,100 13,850 9,100 15,600 
Chicage ..i..+. 23,250 22,750 16,250 21,500 


Kansas City ... 69,800 67,300 27,900 61,300 
KansassCityt...250,650 287,519 131,941 241,155 


Omaha ........ 17,370 19,467 2.060 seoess 
Toledo ........ 36,060 34,000 10,650 22,000 
Toledof ....... 59,569 58,975 18,565 58,420 


Nashville** ....123,540 109,000 
Portland, Oreg.. 33,423 29,559 
Seattle 24,540 34,020 
31,660 22,180 


43,895 105,230 
25,200 21,445 
32,960 24,050 
30,305 22,700 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Apr. 27 Apr. 28 
Apr. 26 Apr. 19 1918 1917 
§ 73 5 


Minneapolis ...... 68 88 
. Se bcarevesne 53 53 se ov 
Duluth-Superior ..111 55 53 56 
Outside milis* .... 69 77 27 72 

Average spring... 75 65 28 72 
Milwaukee ........ 69 66 80 92 
ae | Per 74 82 26 73 
fe ere 66 66 32 72 
PEERED -knvavenscoe 78 82 73 76 
Rochester ........ 82 75 45 77 
eee 89 86 56 78 
Kansas City ...... 85 82 33 86 
Kansas Cityt ..... 64 69 At 82 
co Pre eee 71 81 ee os 
SE Sos aaeeua 75 71 28 46 
BOUUE | a eanccceis 71 60 37 54 
Nashville** ....... 55 51 28 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 78 69 76 64 
a, ee 52 72 70 58 
NE 4k w0:0.0:0.000 55 38 53 39 

REE Ee 71 69 47 69 
Minnesota-Dakotas 75 65 33 82 
Other states ...... 71 70 48 68 

Flour output for week ending April 26 at 


all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent from week ending April 19. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
Flour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 


out- 


sas City. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 


**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 





Enemy Trading Lists Suspended 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26.—The 
War Trade Board announces the suspen- 
sion of all enemy trading lists, effective 
April 29, 1919. This action was taken 
with the concurrence of the allied gov- 
ernments. The War Trade Board made 
the following explanatory statement: 

“The foregoing action does not modify 
or affect in any respect the present. re- 
strictions against trade and communica- 
tion between the United States and Ger- 
many or Hungary, nor does it authorize 
trade with respect to any property -which 
heretofore, pursuant to the provisions of 
the trading with the enemy act as amend- 
ed, has been reported to the alien prop- 
erty custodian or should have been so re- 
ported to him, or any property which 
heretofore, pursuant to the provisions of 
said act, the alien property custodian has 
seized or has required to be conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, delivered or paid 
over to him. 

“The associated governments, in taking 
the foregoing action, have reserved the 
right to reissue the enemy trading list 
and to revive the disabilities hereinabove 
mentioned, should such action become 
necessary.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r-—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
x 


' 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 191 
April 23... 133 9 2 3 82 99 
April 24... 169 107 2 3 91 250 
April 25... 150 67 oe 2 160 “257 
April 26... 141 153 os 4 194 149 
April 28... 164 321 2 4 221 114 
April 29... 189 140 5 450 822 
Totals... 946 894 6 20 1,198 1,191 
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April 30, 1919 
FLOUR PRICE TOO HIGH 


Barnes Issues Statement Denouncing Specu- 
lation—No Control of Maximum Prices 
Possible for Administration 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Julius H. Barnes, who is 
here to attend the convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
today issued a statement regarding the 
present price of flour. 

“The steady advance in the market 
price of flour is not justified by any 
scarcity, actual or impending, as re- 
serves have been carefully preserved for 
the demands of the country. 

“The mills are grinding 11,000,000 bus 
wheat weekly, while our domestic con- 
sumption does not exceed 8,000,000 bus. 
It is therefore a simple problem, to off- 
set any speculative hoarding of flour, to 
discontinue export purchases. 

“The Grain Corporation, fortunately, 
is supplied with sufficient food stock to 
carry out its obligations, including the 
large relief programme abroad, and is 
able to and will discontinue wheat flour 
purchase for export as long as domestic 
prices make this desirable. 

“In the past two months the Grain Cor- 
poration has resold from accumulations 
75,000,000 bus of wheat to mills of the 
country. These sales, with no idea of 
profit, but regardless of the market 
price obtainable outside of the Grain 
Corporation, were at actual cost plus an 
allowance representing accrued expenses. 
Even this enormous quantity forwarded 
to the mills has been insufficient to en- 
tirely control speculation. 

“With no effective control of maxi- 
mum prices possible to the Food Admin- 
istration, flour prices, excited by the 


speculative buying of flour handlers—~ 


the same handlers who in February could 
see no value in the product—have ad- 
vanced the current price of wheat beyond 
the fair-price basis of the government. 
Wheat has recently sold in Minneapolis, 
for some varieties, at almost 70c above 
our fair-price basis. 

“We have not stripped the country of 
its necessary wheat supplies, nor are we 
going to, but as to maximum control of 
price, we are working with inefficient 
weapons. The wheat director can see no 
effective authority to control maximum 
prices of wheat or flour this coming 
year.” 

; Perer DERLien. 





EASTERN TRADE ALARMED 


Flour Dealers Holding Flour Bought at 
Higher Prices Protest Against Corpo- 
ration Plan to Sell at $11.50 

New York, N. Y., April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The eastern flour trade is 
greatly alarmed over the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s proposition to sell flour at $11.50, 
when distributors have large bookings at 
much higher prices. 

H. D. Irwin, the Grain Corporation 
vice-president at Philadelphia, called a 
session of the flour trade there today to 
announce this movement. The _ trade 
there is up in arms against this action, 
pointing out that the Grain Corporation, 
not satisfied with its buying monopoly, 
now constitutes itself a selling monop- 
oly, and by reason of its ability to pur- 
chase at extremely low levels can great- 
ly undersell the trade and cause very 
serious embarrassment. 

Many buyers will, if possible, avoid tak- 
ing the distributors’ higher-priced flour 
in favor of the Corporation’s lower- 
priced flour, obviously causing a serious 
situation. 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Foodstuffs for Germany 

The War Trade Board announces that, 
at the request of the food section of the 
Supreme Economic Council and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment of March 13 and 14, 1919, between 
the representatives of the associated 
governments and the representatives of 
the German government (known as the 


“Brussels agreement”), whereby Ger- 
many may pees certain specified quan- 
tities of foodstuffs, shipments of food- 


stuffs from the Uni States to Ger- 
many will be permitted under license of 
the War Trade Board within the limits 


prescribed by that ment. 
Exporters should file their applications 
with the Bureau of Exports, War Trade 
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Board, Washington, D. C. No other for- 
malities are prescribed for these ship- 
ments, 

This announcement does not apply to 
shipments of foodstuffs into that portion 
of the Rhine provinces of Germany oc- 
cupied by the American and _ allied 
armies. All shipments into those prov- 
inces continue to be subject in all re- 
spects to the procedure set out in War 
Trade Board Ruling 630, issued on 
March 6, 1919. 

This change does not affect the expor- 
tation of wheat or wheat products, 
which are handled solely through the fed- 
eral agency. 


WAR FLOUR IN EUROPE 


Report That European Countries Will Go 
Back to War Bread Until 1919 
Harvest Is Assured 


According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, an increase in the milling per- 
centage which will virtually put the 
world back to a war bread basis for the 





of the states and the federal government. 
A subcommittee appointed by this conven- 
tion will redraft the outline of the pro- 
posed legislation formulated by the con- 
ference into legislative form to be pre- 
sented to Congress. 

Joun J, Marrinan. 


CHICAGO BAKERS STRIKE 


Over a Thousand Men Out—Drivers May 
Follow Suit—Bakery Men Expect to 
Continue to Operate 


Curcaco, Inu., April 28.—The antici- 
pated labor troubles between bakery own- 
ers and the ynion came to a final decision 
when a strike was declared on Sunday, 
April 27, wherein about 1,200 bakers em- 
ployed in 630 shops, including 16 of the 
largest bakeries in the city, went on a 
strike. The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, local No. 
2, presented some time ago to the master 
bakers its demands, including doing away 
with all night work between the hours of 
11 p.m. and 5 a.m; work only six days a 








EXPORT ONLY CLEARS AND MIXED FLOURS 





notice to all mills: 


its export trade. 


supply their own baking trade. 





Grain Corporation Will Buy No More Wheat Flour for Export, Ex- 
cept First Clears and ‘‘Victory’’ Mixed Flours—Resale 
of Standard Flour Provided For 


The Grain Corporation, under date of April 29, has issued the following 


The Grain Corporation, in view of the action of flour in domestic mar- 
kets, will discontinue until further notice any purchases of wheat flour 
for export, excepting first clears and “Victory” mixed flour, so that you 
may discontinue your offers to the Grain Corporation until further advice. 

Mills having unshipped sales to the Grain Corporation may take up with 
the vice-presidents the possible resale by the Grain Corporation of such 
unshipped purchases, if such mills are desirous of offering the equivalent 
of such resold flour at once in the domestic trade—giving the vice-presidents 
details as to the proposed resale price, and if the domestic market would 
be supplied with flour equivalent, milled on a differing rate of extraction 
and separation, stating what difference in price, if any, would be made in 
the domestic sale, and for what grade of flour. 
will resell to the trade from its current stocks at such points as New York, 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, at a resale price for domestic use of $11.50, 
jute, per bbl for the standard flour purchased by the Grain Corporation in 


Such resales will only be made to bona fide users, such as bakers, but 
mills may propose to the Grain Corporation office in New York the purchase 
of such standard flour from current stocks at those seaboard points to 
In such case the Grain Corporation’s New 
York office will require a statement of the prospective user and such addi- 
tional evidence as in the judgment of the Grain Corporation establishes 
the fact that such resales will be used for bona fide domestic consumption. 


The Grain Corporation 








next three months is part of the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Supreme Food 
Council under the chairmanship of Her- 
bert Hoover. 

The programme also includes a com- 
plete plan for securing and distributing 
food to allied, liberated, neutral and 
enemy countries until the next harvest. 
One object of the programme is to de- 
termine the available food supply and 
so to distribute shipping as not to put 
undue pressure on any one market. 

Americans will continue to eat white 
bread, despite the return of European 
countries to a war bread basis announced 
by the Supreme Food Council, accord- 
ing to Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion and federal wheat director. 

A survey of wheat stocks showed that 
the American supply was sufficient, not 
only to warrant continued production of 
all-wheat flour but to meet the export 
demand until the next harvest. 





A Permanent Employment Bureau 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26—The 
Department of Labor will lay before 
Congress, when it reconvenes, the draft 
of proposed legislation to make the Fed- 
eral Employment Service a permanent 
organization administered by a perma- 
nent bureau of the Department of Labor 
in Washington. This was agreed upon 
following a three-day conference here 
this week: by employment representatives 





week; eight hours or less to constitute 
a day’s work except in bakeries where 
scaling, molding and rounding up ma- 
chines are operated. 

The minimum rate of wages demanded 
by the union for foremen, regular spong- 
ers and oven hands is $33 per week; for 
second hands, $31 pet week; for substi- 
tutes, $5.50 per day, and foremen spong- 
ers and oven hands, $6.50 per day. 

A number of the bakers, especially of 
the larger class, have for some time been 
taking in supplies of flour and other 
products used in bakeshops, so that if it 
were possible to engage non-union men, 
they would be able to supply bread to the 
retail grocers and the public in general. 
However, this morning there is a possi- 
bility of the bakery wagon drivers’ union 
co-operating with the bakers’ union, 
which would mean that there will be no 
delivery of bread or rolls until matters 
can be adjusted. : 

Frederick W. Job, commissioner for the 
employers, stated this morning that there 
probably will be a small bread famine for 
a few days, but that the master bakers 
will be able to operate their plants on a 
40 or 50 per cent basis. If, however, the 
drivers go out, the public will be obliged 
to go to the bakeshops to obtain their 
supplies, C. H. Cmarten. | 





H. F. Henry will erect a 50-bbl flour 
mill and 25,000-bu elevator at Red Deer, 
Alta. 
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NOW BUYING MIXED FLOUR 


Grain Corporation Announces Plan to Buy 
“Victory” Flour—Details of Pur- 
chases Not Announced 


New York, N. Y., April 26.—As usual 
on Tuesday the Grain Corporation pur- 
chased wheat flour of both the 100 per 
cent and clear varieties. Though no in- 
formation as to prices and quantities was 
given out, in accordance with the present 
policy, from outside sources it was 
learned that sales of 100 per cent flours 
were made at $11.35 and $11.40, and 
sales of clears at $9.70@10,—all on the 
basis of jute, Baltimore. 

Thursday, as usual, was the day upon 
which rye flour and corn S were ex- 
pected to be purchased, but while sub- 
stantial quantities of rye flour were 
bought, again no corn S were pur- 
chased, and instead the following state- 
ment was issued: 

“For reasons with which you are fa- 
miliar, we are not announcing the amount 
of cereal products purchased, and can 
only state that our buying is in accord- 
ance with foreign requirements and ton- 
nage available. Moreover, the purchases 
this week cannot be taken as indicative 
of our purchases next week. 

“You will be interested in knowing 
that we are today announcing that on 
our next buying day, May 1, we will re- 
ceive bids on mixed flour, commonly 
called ‘Victory Flour.’ This will afford 
an outlet for certain quantities of corn 
and barley flour. We request that you 
kindly put your offers before us.” 

The bulletin covering the purchase of 
mixed flour is as follows: 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration announces that, beginning on 
next cereal products buying day, Thurs- 
day, May 1, and weekly until further no- 
tice, it will receive offers on mixed flour, 
otherwise known as “Victory Flour.” Of- 
fers shall be submitted and purchases 
will be made subject to all terms, condi- 
tions and specifications of flour purchase 
plan of Feb. 18, 1919, as amended to 
date, but with following special condi- 
tions: 

The following mixtures will be accept- 
able when milled or blended in the exact 
proportions autlined: mixed wheat and 
barley flour shall be in the proportion of 
75 per cent straight wheat flour and 25 
per cent barley flour; mixed wheat and 
corn flour shall be in the proportion of 
75 per cent straight wheat flour and 25 
per cent corn flour; mixed wheat, barley 
and corn flour shall be in the proportion 
of 75 per cent straight wheat flour, 121 
per cent barley flour and 1214 per cent 
corn flour; mixed wheat and rice flour 
shall be in the proportion of 80 per cent 
straight wheat flour and 20 per cent rice 
flour. 

Cereal flours entering into the above mix- 
tures shall be milled in accordance with the 
specifications for corn flour and barley flour 
given in cereal products purchase plan of 
Sept. 14, 1918, as amended to date; and rice 
flour in accordance with specifications in 
former special license regulations No. 6, rule 
6, July 29, 1918. Wheat flours entering into 
the above mixtures shall be either soft 
wheat straight, hard wheat straight, spring 
wheat straight or durum wheat straight, all 
of a quality acceptable under specifications 
and conditions of flour purchase plan bul- 
letin, 

Mills offering “Victory Flour” shal] file 
special guaranty with the Grain Corpora- 
tion that mixed flour sold the Grain Cor- 
poration will be milled strictly in com- 
pliance with specifications outlined above, 
ie., as to proportions of ingredients and 
as to quality and character of flours en- 
tering into mixtures. 

Mixed Flour milled as indicated ma 
be branded “Victory Mixed Flour.” 
sack shall bear printed statement as to 
proportion of ingredients in the mixture. 

Amended sack specifications to apply. 
ie. new 140-lb 10%-02 extra qu > 
double calendered jute or 12-0z “com- 
mon” jute, cut 40x50. 

Sellers offering “Victory Mixed Flour” 
shall have submitted type samples rep- 
resenting the flour they will ship on any 
contracts awarded to them. Each offer 
by seller must refer definitely to dated 
sample on basis of which offer is made, 
and in event of award of contract, all 
deliveries shall be equal to such sample. 

Letters and telegrams submitting of- 
fers of mixed flour must clearly indicate 
the exact mixture offered. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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AN ABNORMAL SITUATION 


For the first time in their history, two 
of the largest Minneapolis milling com- 
panies have withdrawn from the market 
and instructed their salesmen not to sell 
any more flour until further orders. The 
other large company and some of the 
smaller ones are on the verge of taking 
the same action. . 

The reason for this unwonted condi- 
tion is the scarcity of wheat. The mills 
have flour enough booked to absorb their 
present stocks of wheat, and are unwill- 
ing to take the risk of selling more with- 
out seeing where the wheat is to come 
from. Stocks on hand are probably suf- 
ficient to keep the mills in Minneapolis in 
operation until well toward the end of 
June. 


The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week decreased 10,030 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending April 26) 371,- 
535 bbls, against 180,520 in 1918, 451,- 
635 in 1917, and 380,775 in 1916. 

* * 

The strength in cash wheat, and con- 
sequent sharp advances in flour, have 
featured the market all week. It was 
reported on the Minneapolis exchange to- 
day that $2.95 bu was bid for one car 
of dark northern wheat, and refused. 
The holders asked $38. A car of No. 1 
northern, ex-elevator here, sold at $2.91. 
The trade now looks for wheat to go 
higher than $3 bu, unless the govern- 
ment takes some action toward establish- 
ing a maximum price. 

Flour prices are 50c@$1.50 bbl higher 
than a week ago. Mills asking the mini- 
mum price have their holdings disposed 
of, and their quotation is merely nom- 
inal. Others are asking almost $1 bbl 
more, and are getting it. The big ad- 
vance has frightened buyers, and driven 
them into the market. Some feel they 
will not be able to get enough flour this 
summer to supply their requirements, 
and are placing orders for all they can 
buy. 

Standard patent flour is quoted by 
Minneapolis mills today at $12.80@13.75 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, and bakers pat- 
ent or straight at 30@50c less. First 
clear is held at $10.10@11; second clear, 
$6@7, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for first clear is 
very good, and most mills are able to 
sell their output as made. Second clear, 
on the other hand, is still dull, although 
prices are a shade higher, in sympathy 
with other grades. Some mills are stor- 
ing their second clear in the hope that 
it may be possible shortly to export same. 


Millfeed is strong and active. Even 
bran has firmed somewhat in the last 
day or two, although a little is still to be 
had for prompt and May shipment. 
Heavy feeds are practically unobtainable 
for shipment earlier than June, and 
prices are $1@3 ton higher for the week. 
Even for June shipment, offerings of 
middlings and red dog are light, and vir- 
tually spot prices are asked. 

With the good pasturage in the East, 
the consumption of and demand for bran 
is light. Eastern buyers, however, are 
keen for transit shipments of heavy feed, 
and in some instances will pay a pre- 
mium to get same. June shipment stand- 
ard middlings sold three or four days ago 
at $39 ton, Minneapolis, and jobbers who 
sold same have since made fresh book- 
ings for the same shipment at $42@43. 

Bran is quoted nominally by mills at 
$388@39 ton; standard middlings, #44@ 





45; flour middlings, $50@51; red dog, 
$54.50@55; rye middlings, $38@38.50,—in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation April 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and E 
mills. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 59 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 57,060 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 26 they made 233,570 
bbls of flour, against 86,255 in 1918. 

Sixty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,585 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 9,765 in 1918. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
26, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis..... 1,105 983 2,176 1,414 1,289 
Duluth ..ccsse- 119 *9 80 100 272 
Totals....../. 1,224 992 2,256 1,514 1,561 
Duluth, b’d’d... 8 486 337 3 
Totals......-. 1,224 992 2,742 1,851 1,564 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to April 26, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 90,399 60,972 89,113 135,667 








Duluth ....... 87,674 *16,850 19,572 91,091 
Totals ......178,073 77,822 108,685 226,758 
Duluth, BG. . cece es ccece 9,279 11,271 


Totals ...... 178,073 117,964 238,029 





*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 13,256 132 8,210 10,096 6,263 
Duluth.... 14,379 *220 6,391 7,341 4,464 
Totals... 27,635 352 14,601 17,437 10,727 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 5,957 3,108 152 


Totals... 27,635 852 20,558 20,545 
*Includes Canadian, 





10,879 





GOVERNMENT BLAMED FOR FEED ADVANCE 


Before the session of the Minnesota 
legislature ended last week, the special 
House committee which had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the sudden rise in 
the price of millfeeds brought in its re- 
port. The committee was of the opinion 
that the removal of the Food Adminis- 
tration’s restrictions, without due notice 
to the trade, was in a large part respon- 
sible for the sharp advances. 

The committee referred to the secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Millers’ Club send- 
ing out daily quotations to the members 
of the club, telling of ruling quotations 
at Minneapolis. Little reference, how- 
ever, was made to the restricted supplies 
and big demand. 


SPRING WHEAT SEEDING 


Crop conditions in the Northwest are 
much more encouraging. ‘The weather 
during the week for the most part was 
such that farmers were able to rush seed- 
ing. Ata many stations practical- 
ly all the wheat is now in the ground or 
will be by the end of the present week. 
On account of the lateness of the season, 
the acreage at some points will probably 
be smaller than was planned on earlier. 
The season is fully two or three weeks 
late in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. In the north, however, seeding 
will probably be finished about normal 
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time, and the acreage will undoubtedly be 
as large as was anticipated. 

The following have been received from 
northwestern millers, and indicate their 
expressions as to probable acreage com- 
pared with a year ago. Estimates were 
made April 25-28: 

MINNESOTA (Per Cent) 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 

SD 6 oR ewes 66 105 105 100 120 
Appleton ...... 115 100 90 100 100 
Albert Lea ..... 110 100 100 100 100 
Montevideo .... 115 100 90 ee 100 
Crookston ..... 120 95 90 95 90 
Marshall ...... 200 $s ta 
Fergus Falls ... 110 95 95 
Thief River 

a 110 95 95 100 en 
Blue Earth .... 80 100 100 dso ee 
Cambridge .... 110 100 75 100 e's 
GUBRID. sssecese 100 75 75 ent owe 
Red Wing .....- 120 100 65 110 100 
Graceville ..... 90 eae os 75 ‘ee 
Winona ....... 95 100 75 100 es 
Springfield ..... 90 110 a 115 
Mankato ...... 100 100 90 100 
Northfield ..... 120 100 80 ne eee 
New Ulm ...... 95 100 100 105 100 
Bt, Peteh 0.06 85 85 85 85 85 
Bt. Cloud ..cese 110 100 90 100 
MEOFFID 2c cccvce 110 100 90 eee 
Moorhead ...... 105 as 


SOUTH DAKOTA (Per Cent) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
Yankton ...... 75 100 100 100 as 
GROCER 46s cscs 100 100 100 100 100 
Beresford ,..... 110 110 110 110 110 
NORTH DAKOTA (Per Cent) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 


Fairmount ..... 130 100 75 80 100 
Grafton ....... 115 100 90 50 100 
Park River .... 90 105 110 100 110 
Lidgerwood .... 110 95 95 — i oe 
EN Gewese os 110 90 80 90 105 
Sharon .....0s- 75 75 75 75 75 
OOD - acces cees 100 eae é4% rT be 
Underwood .... 85 100 100 100 100 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN CASE 


A dispatch from Fargo, N. D., last 
week, stated that the motion to remand 
to the state courts the suit of the State 
of North Dakota against the Great West- 
ern Grain Co., Powers Elevator Co., Oc- 
cident Elevator Co., and the Monarch 
Elevator Co., all of Minneapolis, was 
denied by Judge C. F, Amidon in the 
United States district court. 

The case, which was started about a 
week ago, charged the grain companies 
with violation of the anti-trust law. It 
was alleged that they controlled prices 
in such a way as to reduce the price paid 
to the farmer. Heavy damages are asked. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


During the 1918 lake season, lake-and- 
rail rates from the Northwest to the East 
were the same as all-rail rates, and in- 
cluded insurance. This year, lake-and- 
rail rates are 2c less than all-rail, but do 
not include insurance. The same through 
rate applies by way of Lake Superior as 
by way of Lake Michigan. The through 
lake-and-rail rate on export flour, Minne- 
apolis to New York, is 324%c, and on do- 
mestic shipments 331,4c, per 100 lbs. 

NO CANADIAN WHEAT FOR MINNEAPOLIS 

For upwards of a week, rumors have 
been current in Minneapolis that ar- 
rangements were under way to bring 
large quantities of Canadian wheat to 
Minneapolis to relieve the scarcity here. 
However, a message was received a few 
days ago from New York, stating that 
Julius Barnes, head of the Grain Corpo- 
ration, had emphatically stated that there 
was no truth whatever to these rumors, 


ROADS MUST MAINTAIN TRACKS 
Several Minneapolis elevator companies 
have recently received from railroads bill 
for various amounts covering mainte- 
nance of sidetracks at their plants. They 
have refused to pay these bills, especially 
since the Minnesota sidetrack law has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

This Minnesota law, which was passed 
in 1913, requires railroads to construct 
and operate adequate sidetrack facilities 
for industries along their lines. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association has 
just issued a circular which embodies the 
present Minnesota state law on the sub- 
ject. The law in part is as follows: 
“Every such (railroad) company, upon 
written demand of the owner of any grain 
warehouse, or mill of not less than five 
thousand (5,000) bus capacity, adjacent 
to the right of way of such company and 
at or near any regular station thereof, 
shall construct, maintain and operate at 
its own expense, proper sidetracks, con- 
necting such warehouse or mill with the 
tracks of such railroad, and afford the 
owner thereof proper and reasonable 
facilities for shipment therefrom. Should 
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additional right of way be required for 
such sidetrack, the cost and expense of 
procuring it shall be paid by the owner 
of said mill or warehouse. Such company 
shall also construct, maintain and operate 
sidetracks connecting with its road an 
such grain warehouse, dock, wharf, mill, 
coal yard, quarry, brick or lime kiln, sand 
or gravel pit, crushed rock or concrete 
plant, or manufactory adjacent thereto 
as shall be required, on such terms as 
may be fixed by the commission on ap- 
plication of either party. This act shall 
take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. Approved April 17, 
1917.” 
MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The State Board of Control, at St. 
Paul, Minn., will receive bids up until 
May 2 for the following cereals and feed 
to be delivered to the various state in- 
stitutions during the quarter ending July 
31 next: graham, 88 bbls; rye flour, 69; 
corn meal, 101; whole-wheat, 20; bran, 
33 tons; standard middlings, 38; coarse 
corn meal, 8. 

WILL TRADING FLOOR 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has plans prepared to enlarge the 
trading floor. An extension of 50x76 
feet will be built, which will make the 
trading floor 182x76. A pit for coarse 
grain trading will be added. 


ENLARGE 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Seven interior northwestern mills are 
idle this week for lack of wheat. 

This department has a call for a first- 
class cereal miller to go to western Can- 
ada, 

Common 140-lb jute flour bags are 
quoted at $142.50, and double calendered 
at $163, per M, plain, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Roy W. Geer, the Sioux City, Iowa, 
representative of the Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the mill April 25-26. 

N. J. Holmberg, of Renville County, 
Minnesota, has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Burnquist as state commissioner of 
agriculture. 

Farrar Tilney, purchasing agent for 
the General Baking Co., New York City, 
was a Minneapolis visitor April 28. From 
here he went to Kansas City. 

John D. Sayre, Jr., the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Brown Grain Co., of 
Minneapolis, has applied for membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has placed an 
order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis, for two 200-bu Morris grain 
driers for its mill at Stockton, Cal. 

The Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott, 
N. D., is understood to be in financial 
difficulties. The mill is idle for lack of 
wheat, and is unable to fill its contracts. 

Supplies of screenings are very re- 
stricted, and prices are $1@2 ton higher. 
Stocks at terminals in western Canada 
and at Duluth are represented to be 
about exhausted. 

The Mystic Milling Co., of Sioux City, 
is enlarging its wheat storage facilities 
by the addition of several concrete tanks, 
with a capacity of 150,000 bus. Its mill 
is located at Leeds, Iowa. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, who was in 
charge of district 23 in the Victory Loan 
campaign last week, reports total sub- 
scriptions for his district of upwards off 
$2,600,000. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the Radisson Hotel the eve- 
ning of May 1. About 25 of the local 
operating officials of the railroads will be 
the guests of honor. 

F. L. MeNutt, assistant manager for 
the Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, has resigned his position to become 
assistant sales-manager for the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. He will take 
up his new duties about May 1. 

C. R. Heaney has resigned his position 
in the sales department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. at Minneapolis, to be- 
come assistant sales-manager for the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. 
He will take up his new duties about May 
15. Mr. Heaney for some years has had 
charge of sales for the Pillsbury com- 
pany in North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and portions of Missouri and 
Kansas. 

(Continued on page 446.) 
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While the demand for flour is far 
from active, there is neither anything 
resembling weakness in the market nor 
pressure to sell. This unusual situation 
is brought about by the increasing scar- 
city of wheat in ‘the interior and the 
echo of that scarcity in tremendously 
advanced cash premiums both here and 
in the country. This week as high as 
$2.85 was paid for hard wheat in the 
Kansas City market. 

In this situation, mills with remaining 
wheat reserves simply are not eager to 
sell, while so many mills have ground out 
all of their stocks save for a reserve for 
established trade that flour seems ac- 
tually scarce. Large buyers here say that 
they are unable to locate flour from day 
to day. 

Prices, necessarily, are advanced. Oc- 
casionally small lots are available at 
near old-price basis, with some trading 
at under $11, bulk, Kansas City, for 
straights; but these values are out of 
line with quotations of stronger mills. 
Large mills are today asking $11.60@ 
12.10, bulk, here, for 95 per cents, while 
short patents are based on as high as 
$13.50, when destined to jobbing or re- 
tail trade. 

The point to the whole present situa- 
tion in the Southwest is impending wheat 
exhaustion. Some interior mills have a 
supply to run them until June 15, others 
for four weeks, but many have only a 
small supply and are dependent upon 
new farm deliveries for whatever they 
may have to grind between now and har- 
vest. Many mills have been forced to 
cut down to half-time or less because of 
lack of wheat, and it seems certain that 
the more westerly mills will be forced 
into idleness before the end of May. 

Oklahoma, in view of the early re- 
moval of reserves from that state, is 
holding on rather better than expected; 
but a part of this is due to wheat bought 
at Kansas City and shipped back to that 
milling territory. 

So far as reported today, few mills 
in the Southwest bid on government or- 
ders this week and no acceptances are 
known of here. By the same _ token, 
nothing is known of any purchases of 
clears. 

Low-grades are an increasing problem 
to millers here, as elsewhere. A num- 
ber of mills have considerable accumu- 
lations, while the market is apparently 
in a hopeless state. 

* * 


The demand for shorts continues ac- 
tive, and prices remain firm. There is 
no surplus of supplies expected, and 
the feeling in the trade is that the mar- 
ket will be strong for the remainder of 
the season. Brown shorts are quoted at 
$42@44 ton in 100-lb sacks; gray shorts, 
$45@46. 

Jobbers evidently believe that the 
weakness of the past few weeks in bran 
cannot last, and are buying in much 
larger quantities. The greater part of. 
business the past week has been with 
them, and not with the small town deal- 
ers or feeders, as is usual at this time 
of the year. With hay scarce at all 
points this confidence in future pros- 
pects seems well founded. Sales are be- 
ing made at $35@36 ton, sacked, prompt 
shipment. Quotations for May vary ac- 
cording to the anxiety of the particular 
mill to get business; they average $37 
ton. 


CORN TRADE CONTINUES QUIET 


There was no change in the market for 
corn products the past week and the 





dullness which has characterized the trade 
for some months continues. Millers ex- 
press disappointment over the failure of 
the Food Administration to buy any 
corn meal or flour, as was announced 
would be-done, by Mr. Barnes two weeks 
ago. Quotations, based on present prices 
of corn, have advanced, however, 10@20c 
per 100 lbs. Cream meal is quoted at 
$3.95@4 in 100-lb cotton. sacks at Kan- 
sas City, pearl at $3.85@3.90, and stand- 
ard at $3.75@3.80. Hominy feed is sell- 
ing at $61@62 ton, bulk, Kansas City. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of $1,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THis Week 2... cccesecccoss 69,800 85 
EMSt WEE wie cece csvcccsce 67,300 82 
BOOP GOO soos sive cexissccw 94,008 33 
Two years ABO .......sssee 61,300 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 








Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 391,470 250,650 64 
Last week ....... 414,570 287 519 69 
Year ago ........ 298,170 131,941 44 
Two years ago... 291,720 241,156 82 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,290 bbls this week, 20,851 last 
week, 8,736 a year ago and 15,301 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 22 reported do- 
mestic business good, 22 fair, and 13 
slow. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 17,270, representing 71 per cent ac- 


tivity, compared with 19,457, or 81 per 
cent, last week. 


MISSOURI MILL CONSOLIDATION 

Announcement is made of the consoli- 
dation of the Ash Grove (Mo.) Mills 
and the J. W. Vance Milling Co., Pierce 
City, Mo., the reorganized company prob- 
ably to be known as the Vance Milling 
Co., with headquarters at Pierce City. 
R. P. Reynolds, who some time since 
bought the Pierce City property from 
the J. W. Vance estate, will be presi- 
dent and active manager of the com- 
pany. The combined capacity of the two 
mills is 600 bbls per day. 


LARABEE INCREASE AT 8ST. JOSEPH 


Work was begun this week on com- 
pleting the St. Joseph, Mo., plant of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, of 
Kansas City, by the installation of the 
second unit of 3,000 bbls capacity. When 
the St. Joseph mill of the Larabee com- 
pany was built two years ago, full pro- 
vision was made for two units of 2,500 
to 3,000 bbls each, but only one of these 
was installed at that time. The other is 
to be put in now, and construction plans 
contemplate its being ready for opera- 
tion shortly after harvest. 

The completed plant will hold the dis- 
tinction of being the second largest win- 
ter wheat mill in the country, being ex- 
ceeded in capacity only by the mill of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, just now being increased to 
7,200 bbls daily. 


MILL AND SALES MANAGERS WAN'TED 

This office is in touch with a number 
of exceptional openings among milling 
concerns of the Southwest for both mill- 
managers and sales-managers of proved 
ability. Two or three of the openings 
are for men of exceptional capacity, and 
the salaries paid will not be in question 
if the right man is found. A number 
of salesmen capable of assuming respon- 
sibility for territories can also be placed 
in exceptional positions. All correspond- 
ence will be regarded as confidential, but 
initial applications should contain com- 
plete particulars. 


AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH 


The accompanying illustration is re- 
produced from a photograph taken from 
an airplane by Lieutenant H. B. Werner, 
of the army flying service, while sta- 
tioned at the Houston, Texas, training 
field. Lieutenant Werner formerly was 
of the auditing staff of the Bemis Bro. 
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Bag Co., St.-Louis, and took the picture 
principally to show the Bemis Houston 
factory, the large building in the fore- 
ground. 

Mr. Werner was recently released from 
the service, and has resumed his duties 
at St. Louis. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


The splendid position of the growing 
crop has been maintained, and all indj- 
cations point to the full realization of 
the excellent prospects of a record crop 
in the entire Southwest. There have 
been scattered rains and lower tempera- 
tures, but no freezing weather ‘is report- 
ed. The ground is in splendid condition. 


PIAZZEK TO NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


D. F. Piazzek, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation and zone agent at 
Kansas City, left Monday for New York 
to attend a conference called by Mr. 
Barnes to discuss plans for marketing 
the 1919 wheat crop. The Kansas City 
Board of Trade has asked Mr. Piazzek 
to retain his position as zone agent. 


NOTES 


R. E. Williams and T. M. Holt, just 
established in the flour commission busi- 
ness at Reading, Pa., spent the week in 
the Southwest. 


F, L. McNutt, of the sales department 
of Moses Bros. Mills (Kansas Flour 
Mills Co.), Great Bend, Kansas, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left this week for Los 
Angeles, where he will attend a family 
reunion. Mr. Moses will later visit his 
son, a lieutenant in the United States 
army, at Columbus, N. M. 


August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, left to- 
day for a month’s trip through the South 
and East. He will combine business and 
recreation by making the trip from New 
Orleans to New York by steamer, 

William Reid, for several years sales- 
manager of the Walnut Creek Millin 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, has resigned, 
effective July 1, at which time he will 
become connected with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation as) European export 
manager. 

Mrs. Mary Burrel, mother of T. L. 
Burrel, of the Burrel Engineering Co., 
died at her home in Newton, Kansas, 
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Wednesday. Several weeks ago Mrs. Bur- 
rel fell and broke her hip, and at her ad- 
vanced age, 78, was unable to recover. 
Burial was at Chicago, Friday. 

R. Van Evera, flour brokery left Fri- 
day to attend the monthly meeting of the 
Western Corn Millers’ Bureau, of which 
he is secretary, at Memphis. W. W. 
Marshall, of the Kimball Milling Co., J. 
W. Craver, of the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., and Mr. Johnson, of the Nebraska 
Corn Mills, Lincoln, will also attend the 


meeting. 

J ph H. Shinnick, manager of the 
sales artment of the Newton (Kan- 
& Elevator Co., in town to- 
at he never saw such a won- 
derful wheat prospect as that in his ter- 
ritory just now. His company has ground 
out nearly all of its wheat reserve, but 
counts on a sufficient supply to care for 
all established trade. 


sas) Millin 
day, says 


SALINA 


The flour trade has been very active 
during the past week, flour prices hav- 
ing advanced sharply. The following 
range of quotations covers the prices of 
the mills in Salina: fancy short patent, 
bulk, Kansas City, $12.10@12.80 bbl; 
standard 100 per cent, $11.70@12.40; 
first clear is quoted at $9.50@11.50, with 
apparently no sales being made. One 
or two local mills have withdrawn from 
the market and are not quoting, as they 
are unable to buy enough wheat to cover 
their sales. 

For every car of wheat being offered in 
this territory, there are 5 to 10 buyers. 
On account of the scarcity of wheat the 
mills are paying premiums of 3@7c over 
those paid at Kansas City, and one mill 
is reported as having paid $2.88, basis 
Kansas City, or 68c premium, for a car 
of No. 1 dark hard wheat. This is the 
highest price paid by any local mill on 
this year’s crop. 

Millfeed prices revived somewhat from 
last week’s decline, quotations in new 
100-lb burlaps, basis Kansas City, being 
as follows: bran, $38@38.50 ton; gray 
shorts, $46@46.50. The inquiry for mill- 
feed from the eastern trade has been 
heavier during the past week than at any 
other time on the present crop. 


NOTES 


L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is making a 
two weeks’ trip throughout the East. 


The Kansas wheat belt still continues 
to receive abundant moisture, rains hav- 
ing fallen, during the last day or two, 
throughout the entire western half of the 
state. 


The wheat growers of Saline County 
will meet in Salina today, and will dis- 
cuss, among other topics, the wages to 
be paid for harvesting this year’s crop 
of wheat. 


The second 750-bbl unit of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co.’s new mill 
is rapidly nearing completion and, ac- 
cording to Jesse Smith, general manager, 
will be ready for operation on the new 
crop. 





Weights and Measures Conference 


Wasurnorton, D. C., April 26.— Weights 

and measures officials from the several 
states will meet here in annual confer- 
ence at the Bureau of Standards from 
prs to 24 to discuss measures for se- 
curing greater uniformity in weights and 
measures practices throughout the coun- 
t . 
- public hearing on the proposed re- 
vision of the rules and regulations for 
the enforcement of the food and drugs 
act will be held here on Monday, May 19. 
No drastic changes in the existing regu- 
lations are contemplated by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, which has the enforcement 
function. 

To prevent slack-filling of small food 
— the Department of Agriculture 

amended the regulations to provide 
that all foods in packages containing over 
one-half ounce avoirdupois, coming under 
the jurisdiction of the food and drugs 
act, must be labeled to show the net 
weight of food in the packages. The old 

ation provided that a package con- 
t two ounces or less should be ex- 
empt from the weight marking. 

Joun J. Manrrnan. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending April 26 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 22,750, or 86 
per cent, last week, 16,250, or 56 per 
cent, last year, and 21,500, or_78 per cent, 
in 1917. 

Most dealers are wondering what is 
going to happen concerning the supplies 
of wheat and the future quotations on 
flour. Their attention has been called 
very noticeably to the sudden advance 
in price of flour from every section. 

Chicago mills have marked their quo- 
tations up about $1.25 bbl in the last 
10 days and are quoting here today at 
nominally $12.85@13, jute, for spring 
wheat patents. The range on Minneap- 
olis mill brands in car lots to the Chi- 
cago trade is $12.50@13.05, jute or 98- 
lb cottons. The Chicago office of one of 
the mills has a $12.50 price, but antici- 
pates an advance today. 

If the Grain Corporation is in a posi- 
tion to release wheat. for milling or sup- 
ply the mills with the raw product, buy- 
ers are hopeful that flour quotations will 
decline. But if the supplies are reduced 
as reported, and wheat has gone beyond 
possibilities of obtaining further sup- 
plies, it is doubtful if flour will decline 
to any great extent. 

Relief is noticeable in the supplies of 
first and second clear flour in this mar- 
ket. Whether this can be attributed to 
the Grain Corporation having purchased 
here, or to some other cause, is not 
known. There is very little information 
obtainable as to what the Grain Corpora- 
tion is doing, as regards the buying of 
wheat flour, including first and second 
clears, or rye and barley. 

The news relative to the light sup- 
plies of wheat throughout the country 
and the shutting down of many mills 
has had a depressing effect on millers’ 
agents and brokers of Chicago. Flour 
from many interior mills of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and North and 
South Dakota, is very greatly reduced. 
There is no urgent offering of flour from 
any section, except possibly some first 
and second clears, and these have a de- 
cidedly wide range. 

Some of the rye millers in Wisconsin 
that have heretofore not quoted their 
products to the Grain Corporation did 
so the past week, and it is understood 
that their range was around $9.10@9.50 
bbl, jutes, f.o.b, Baltimore. 


FEED MILL TO BE BUILT 


The Arcady Farms Milling Co., whose 
mill at Roundout, near Chicago, burned 
a few weeks ago, has purchased a loca- 
tion for a new mill at Riverdale, Il, 
south of Chicago. The contract has been 
let for the construction work, which will 
be 125 feet high, with bulk storage for 
50 cars. When the plant is completed 
the capacity will be about 1,000 tons per 
day. It is — that the first unit 
of the mill will be ready for operation 
by Sept. 1, next. 


CASH CORN HAS DECLINED 


There has been an evening up in the 
corn market, and in the last two months 
cash corn values have dropped from pre- 
miums of 15@l7c over the May to a 
discount of 2@2¥,c for the No. 3 grades, 
and No. 2 has sold at %, under to Ic 
over. The movement of corn has in- 
creased, but farmers have not sold heav- 
ily. There has been practically no 
shipping demand, and elevator interests 
have taken the best of the low-grades to 


make contract corn out of, and sold the 
May. 

Futures have advanced 5814,@60c since 
Feb. 7, when the lowest prices of the 
season were recorded. Speculation in 
corn has been of immense proportions, 
the high price of hogs and the profit in 
feeding being the basis for the advance, 
coupled with the heavy covering by shorts 
who discounted futures under the cash 
grain, mainly because they thought prices 
were high, compared with normal condi- 
tions. 


WHEAT STOCKS DECREASING 


Stocks of No. 1 hard wheat here in 
public houses were cut down 46,000 bus 
this week, to 1,120,000 bus. There are 
only 178,000 bus No. 2 hard, a loss of 
1,000 bus. No. 1 dark hard was reduced 
6,000 bus, to 22,090. Hard white wheats 
are in fair supply, and no change has 
been made in the last week or so. No. 
1 northern spring was cut down 6,000 
bus to 539,000, but No. 2 northern was 
unchanged at 468,000 bus. There is only 
one car of No. 1 dark northern here, 
and 25,137 bus No. 2 dark northern. 

A reduction of 138,000 bus was made 
in No. 2 soft white wheat, bringing the 
total down to 602,000 bus, and of No. 1 
soft white there was a loss of 50,000 
bus, with a total supply of 74,000 bus. 
Aggregate stocks of wheat in public ele- 
vators on April 21 were 4,651,861 bus, 
compared with 4,908,829 on April 14. 


WHITE CORN MILLERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of White Corn Mill- 
ers, held here at the Congress Hotel, 
April 24, J. H. Genung, of the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
elected president, and T. M. Chivington, 
of the Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, Ky., 
former president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Baseball Clubs, was elected 
secretary. 

This organization, formed 10 or 12 
years ago, is composed largely of mill- 
ers who have produced degerminated corn 
products used by brewers. Headquarters 
of the national association will be re- 
moved from Cincinnati to Louisville. A 
propaganda to have the people eat more 
corn bread is to be started, and a lot of 
money spent for advertising. 


NOTES 


John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, was in New York 
City the last of the week. 

The Pacific Coast offered wheat to 
Chicago buyers at the close of the week, 
although no business was consummated. 


Charles E. Oliver, milling engineer, 
Chicago, returned this week from Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., where he supervised the re- 
modeling of the Phoenix Flour Mills for 
an increased capacity of 300 bbls. 


The canvass of the trade here fails 
to discover any sales of flour made to the 
Grain Corporation in the last two weeks. 
The mills would be only too glad to have 
the corporation make liberal purchases 
of corn flour and corn goods. 


The Hales & Edwards Co. is credited 
with having 400,000 bus of Argentine 
corn bought, which is hedged here for 
July. It was bought about 20c under 
the July, and the company expects to 
bring it here via Montreal to deliver on 
July sales. 


A questionnaire was sent out from the 
Food Administration office here Thurs- 
day, this week, inquiring as to what pro- 
portion of old wheat is in farmers’ hands 
and what quantity is expected to be re- 
ceived the balance of the season from 
farmers direct. 


R. W. McLaughlin, Chicago manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., has been 
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very seriously ill with double pneumonia 
for about three weeks. Early in the 
week his friends were fearful that he 
would not recover but he is now consid- 
ered out of danger. 


“Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $8,625, net, to the buyer. There 
has been a steady advance in the last 
few months, and prices are the highest 
known. It is expected that they will sell 
at over $10,000. Old members are drop- 
ping out, and their places are taken by 
younger men. 


C. L. Beckenbach, who for several 
years has been in the general offices of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, will remove to Chicago, to take 
charge of the company’s trade in the sur- 
rounding territory, which has been han- 
dled heretofore by William DeShetley, 
who recently resigned. 


Douglas W. Lackey, secretary Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago, is 
attending a meeting of the Western Corn 
Millers’ Bureau at Memphis, Tenn. He 
will confer with the officers of the Corn 
Millers’ Federation especially as regards 
a meeting of the Federation that will be 
held probably very soon. 


A Paris cable quoting Herbert C. 
Hoover as announcing that the world 
will have to go on a war bread basis for 
90 days was responsible for an advance 
of 8@9c in corn futures on Friday. 
Speculators were caught short on the 
breaks, and had to cover. They miscon- 
strued the wording of the cable. 


Millers have been liberal buyers of 
rye in the open market here of late, but 
have taken practically no barley. Malt- 
sters are taking the barley. Prices of 
rye and barley have advanced sharply 
with other grains, and are the highest 
in months. Exporters have done a little 
business in rye and barley, but the ad- 
vance has checked their operations. 


A fairly large delegation of millers 
attended the National Foreign Trade 
Convention held at the Congress Hotel, 
April 24-26. The Federation named, as 
delegates to the convention, T. S. Blish, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; Frank 
B. Rice, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago; E. A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; J. R. Short, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago. 


W. S. Allen, assistant manager Fishér 
Flouring Mills Co,, Seattle, was one of 
the delegates attending the National 
Foreign Trade Convention held here this 
week and will visit the leading eastern 
markets before returning home. He 
stated that many of the mills of the Pa- 
cific Coast were greatly interested in 
the export conference, mainly due to 
their trade with the Orient. 


Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, says that he sent in his 
resignation, effective at the end of the 
season for the 1918 wheat crop. It is 
believed, however, that he will reconsid- 
er this and decide to stay with Mr. 
Barnes and assist in handling the 1919 
crop. He spent most of the week with 
Mr. Barnes and the zone a; -nts in con- 
ference in New York. 


George A. Roberts, an Omaha grain 
man, who has traded heavily through 
the Updike Grain Co.-in the last four 
months, is reported by his Omaha friends 
as having cleaned up $2,200,000 on the 
60c advance in corn. He had 6,000,000 
bus, the last of which was sold in the 
last two weeks, the finish being made at 
$1.70% for May. Five years ago or 
more Roberts ran a country grain eleva- 
tor in a little Nebraska town, earning 
$75 a month. 


A scarcity of wheat in the open mar- 
ket has resulted in an advance to the 
highest price of the season. Premiums 
of 56c have been paid for No. 1 north- 
ern, with the market $2.80 for choice. 
No, 4 northern sold up to $2.70, and a 
car of sample grade mixed brought $2.30. 
A few scattered cars of winter wheat 
have been on the market at around $2.65 
@2.70 for No. 2 red, the top being 47¢ 
over the government basic. No. 2 hard, 
$2.60@2.63, or 40c over the basic. 





The Union of South Africa, which 
consumes about 10,000,000 bus of wheat 
annually, will this year need to import 
1,500,000 bus. 
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WISCONSIN 

Miuwavkee, Wis., April 26.—The flour 

production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was  12,- 
400 this week, representing 69 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 11,900, or 66 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned 
out 10,560, or 66 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 3,400 bbls, 
against 2,400 last week and 4,500 last 
year. 
“ Flour business this week has been 
brisk. Millers sold considerable early in 
the week, but later withdrew all quota- 
tions. Inquiry was from all sec- 
tions, and mills could have sold -their 
output many times over. Some of the 
mills have plenty of wheat, and will op- 
erate heavily, while others have but 
small stocks. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $13@14, in cotton. 
Trade was good with grocers, who bought 
freely early in the week, and are offer- 
ing it in small lots on basis of $13, in 
cotton. Shipping directions came in 
freely. 

There was a decided improvement in 
the demand for Kansas patent. Jobbers 
bought freely, and trade with bakers was 
good. Prices were quoted at $13@13.50, 
in cotton. 

There was an excellent demand for rye 
flour, and mills sold some round lots for 
export. The domestic trade was a good 
buyer, and mills anticipate grinding to 
capacity next week. Inquiry was good 
from all sources, and fair orders were 
placed with the East and Southwest. 
Prices were higher, following the ad- 
vance in cash rye which was up 5c for 
the week. Pure white was quoted at 
$10.50@11, straight at $9.25@9.50, and 
dark at $7.75@7.80, in cotton. 

Corn flour was in light demand. Mills 
are making very little and only what the 
trade calls for. Prospects are for an in- 
creased production. Demand was ex- 
cellent for grits, and liberal orders were 
booked for export. Quotations were 
$4.45 for corn flour, $4.20 for grits and 
$4.20 for corn meal. Millers say the call 
for meal is very light, and the prospects 
are that there will be but little demand 
until next fall. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was easier early in the week, 
but later became firmer, and _ ship- 
pers bought freely for first half of May 
shipment. Most mills are out of the 
market, having their output placed for 
the next 20 days, and some have consid- 
erable sold for May shipment. Demand 
was good for prompt or immediate de- 
livery, but offerings were scarce. The 
general opinion is that the advance is 
only temporary and with the return of 
mild weather prices will ease off, espe- 
cially on bran. 

Middlings were very firm, and offer- 
ings for prompt shipment were light. 
Rye feed was slow sale, and offered at 
$1 ton under bran. There was some im- 
provement in the demand from the East, 
and shippers were able to place a mod- 
erate amount with buyers who have 
been out of the market for some time. 
Prompt shipment was wanted. June 
feed was liberally discounted, but ship- 
pers were not interested. The state trade 
showed some improvement, but most of 
the buying was done in mixed cars with 
flour. 

NOTES 


J. E. Coope, of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., was here this 
week. 


George F. Nash has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,917,924 bus; corn, 141,502; oats, 
683,040; barley, 3,644,795; rye, 322,485. 

J. C. Williams, Fox Lake, has sold his 
elevator, feed mill and flour business at 
Beaver Dam to Bert Williams, who took 
possession April 15. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
farmers are ready for a rush of spring 
work as soon as the ground dries suf- 
ficiently. Some reports indicate a re- 
duction in the acreage for spring wheat, 
as wet soil has delayed sowing to an ad- 
vanced date. Fall grains and grasses, 


and spring grains which are up, made 
Li growth and are looking fine every- 
where, 


Break-bulk freight service on the 
Great Lakes will resumed within a 
short time. In response to the insistent 
pleas of the Milwaukee exchange, sup- 
plemented by those of the Association of 
Commerce, the Railroad Administration 
has ordered the Lehigh Valley Transpor- 
tation Co. to resume its lake service 
from Buffalo and Erie, to Milwaukee, 
Green Bay and Chicago. Five vessels 
will be placed in service. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce adjourned at noon, April 21, in 
honor of the return from overseas of 
the 340th Infantry, 85th Division, which 
came intact as a unit to Milwaukee on 
its way to Camp Grant for demobiliza- 
tion. The Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented the unit a stand of regimental 
colors just before it left Camp Custer, 
Mich., for France. The regiment is com- 
posed almost entirely of Milwaukee sol- 
diers. 

H. N. Witson. 


OHIO MILLERS IN MEETING 


L. W. Dewey Elected President at Sixteenth 
Annual Gathering in Columbus—Im- 
portant Resolutions Adopted 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association was held 
at the Hotel Southern, Columbus, April 
23-24, with a fellowship dinner the even- 
ing of April 23, at which Henry M. Al- 
len acted as toastmaster. The attend- 
ance numbered about 150, including mill- 
ers and representatives of associated 
trades. 

L. W. Dewey, of Dewey Bros. Co., 
Blanchester, was elected president, J. A. 
Long, of the London Mill Co., vice-presi- 
dent, and the new executive committee 
consists of L. C. Chase, Mansfield Mill- 
ing Co; F. E. Barker, Carr Milling Co; 
Robert M. Symons, Symons Milling Co; 
Edgar W. Thierwechter, Emery Thier- 
wechter Co., and Jacob Myers, West Side 
Milling Co. Frank H. Tanner was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Several resolutions were passed, the 
most important of which were two urging 
the adoption of measures to control the 
movement of wheat, assuring ample sup- 
plies in available positions for milling 
for the entire crop year, and to build up 
port and warehouse facilities, assuring 
the preferred movement of flour for ex- 
port, as provided by the Lever bill. 

President E. M. Stults presided, and 
in his annual report reviewed briefly 
the history of the year with particular 
reference to experiences under the regu- 
lation of the industry by the Food Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Stults expressed the 
opinion that if the Bureau of Enforce- 
ment had taken as fair and reasonable 
an attitude at the beginning as at the 
end of its administration, much less 
trouble would have been experienced. 
He urged all millers to install cost sys- 
tems, pointing out that many a losing 
business had been made a profitable one 
by this means. 

Secretary Frank H. Tanner, in his 
report, called attention to the fact that 
the association, for the first time in its 
history, reached the 300 mark in active 
membership, although it was not able to 
maintain it. The net gain in membership 
for the year was 37 regular and 11 as- 
sociate, making a total of 296 regular 
members and 65 associate members. 

In regard to the Ohio feedingstuffs 
law, Mr. Tanner reported that this was 
still pending in the courts and decision 
was expected most any time. He also 
referred in his report to several unof- 
ficial meetings at Toledo, June 18; at 
Cincinnati, the Community Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, July 10, and the soft wheat mill- 
ers, Sept. 23; and the meeting at Co- 
lumbus Aug. 7, addressed by F. J. Ling- 
ham. 

The programme was subject to sev- 
eral changes, owing to the absence of 
some of the designated speakers. Those 
not able to be present were Charles B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
former secretary of the association, who 
was to speak on “Co-operation”; J. D. 
Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
who was to speak on “Quality, Essential 
in Selling Flour”; J. W. Just, Columbus, 





on “Personal Responsibility”; G. A. 
Bennett, Grafton Milling Co., on “Co- 
operative Selling” and T. Frankenburg, 


Columbus, on “Publicity.” 
J. B. Sparks, of the Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, told of a series of conferences 
of farmers, millers and grain dealers 
which will be held over the state on the 
handling of the 1919 wheat crop. He 
called attention to the fact that the com- 
ing crop will be marketed on the basis 
of premet that farmers and many grain 
dealers do not know any too well what 
the spectre are, and that a better under- 
standing is desirable between the pro- 
ducer and the buyer of wheat. 

O. T. Phillips, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and federal grain inspector, 
located at Chicago, gave a very practical 
talk on federal grain inspection and 
grading, and exhibited the instruments 
used in determining grades. The millers 
were much interested in his talk. 

T. Alfred Fleming, state fire mar- 
shal, talked on the subject of annual 
losses incurred by fire, emphasizing the 
importance of reducing these by better 
preventive means. Walter McDougal, 
Indianapolis, spoke on “The Miller and 
the Income Tax.” 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, reviewed sev- 
eral matters in which the Federation had 
been active during the last few months. 
He spoke of the Federation’s activity in 
opposing the changes proposed in mill- 
ing-in-transit rules and the proposed in- 
crease in minimum weights from 40,000 
to 60,000 Ibs. 

Mr. Husband reviewed at some length 
the difficulties that have been encountered 
in securing the adjustment of claims for 
loss and damage on grain, and stated 
that Mr. Wagner, chairman of the Fed- 
eration committee on transportation, had 
spent several weeks on this matter dur- 
ing the last year, and that it was prob- 
able a basis would be reached which 
would be fair to all parties and accept- 
able to millers. 

He also referred to the committee 
representing the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and representatives of the grain in- 
terests, which was now visiting the sev- 
eral terminal markets with a view to a 
study of inspection and grading methods, 
the purpose being to secure rules under 
which there would be more uniform and 
standard methods of grading and inspec- 
tion, and stated that Roger S. Hurd, of 
Wichita, Kansas, was representing the 
Federation on this committee, which he 
expected would occupy about six weeks 
in making the trip. 

The new wheat guaranty law was giv- 
en attention by Mr. Husband, who re- 
ferred to a discussion of plans for op- 
eration, and stated that they had been 
considered at the Federation meeting in 
Chicago two weeks ago, at which there 
was what he described as “animated” 
discussion. He explained that a com- 
mittee of 16, representative of the en- 
tire country, had been appointed, and 
expressed confidence that a plan for op- 
eration would be evolved that would be 
satisfactory alike to the controlling 
agency and to the millers. 

Referring to the time when regula- 
tions controlling exports would be re- 
moved, Mr. Husband explained what the 
Federation was doing in securing changes 
in methods of handling flour at seaboard. 
He stated that efforts were being made 
to secure the installation of modern ma- 
chinery while the government agency 
was in control, in order that the cost of 
handling flour for export might be re- 
duced and that wheat would thereby 
have no advantage in the matter of 
rates. 

On the subject of “Reconstruction and 
Readjustment,” B. W. Marr, of the 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, made a 
forceful address full of sound advice 
for all millers. He argued that very 
much more could be accomplished by 
working in sympathy and co-operation 
with the administration of the federal 
agency of control over the 1919 wheat 
crop than through antagonism and criti- 
cism. He pointed out the need of con- 
structive co-operation rather than de- 
structive criticism of this federal agency. 

In his opinion the only thing needed 
where the miller is involved is the pro- 
tection and indemnification provided in 
the Lever bill, and outside these two 
elements the miller should be given the 
utmost freedom of action in the operation 
of his business. His idea of the work of 
the Federation committee, of which he is 
a member, was not to get regulation, but 
to avoid it. He believed vastly better 
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results would be accomplished through 
a spirit of co-operation, friendliness and 
fairness than through antagonism and 
opposition. 

Among millers present, not alread 
mentioned, were L. C. Chase, Mansfi 
Milling Co; C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland 
Milling Co; O. E. Gwinn, C. E. Gwinn, 
C. S. Heiston, and B. W. Marr, Gwinn 
Milling Co; W. J. McDonald, Krumm 
Milling Co; H. J. Walter, Marion Na- 
tional Mill Co; Edwin M. Colton, Colton 
Bros. Co; C. R. Moody, Moody & Thom- 
as Milling Co; John A. Wells, Williams 
Bros. Co; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk 
Co; John Durst, Durst Milling Co; J. C. 
Miller, Hardesty Milling Co; W. M. 
Coup and F. M. Sullivan, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co; W. J. Mahnke, W. 
H. Gardner Grain & Mill Co; H. W. 
Fish and D. B. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros., 
Huntington, W. Va., and George F. 
Phillips, Wright Milling Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
was represented by E. J. Martin; Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., Chicago, by F. T. Bas- 
com; Hales & Edwards Co., Chicago, by 
F. M. Anderson and George W. Carroll; 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., by O. L. Bru- 
baker; Raymond Bag Co. by D. R. 
Jones; S. Howes Co., 2 J. B. Gambrill; 
Thomas Phillips Co. by J. J. Whaley; 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. by L. B. 
Wilson; Bemis Bro. Bag Co., by O. King; 
Huntley Mfg. Co., by A. S. Garman and 
W. B. Sutton; The Wolf Co., by Geor, 
A. Sutton; Buckley Bros., by Harry B. 
and E. U. Guest; H. W. Devore & Co., 
by C. A. Schaff; J. F. Zahm & Co., by 
W. W. Cummins; Southworth & Co., by 
E. L. Southworth. 

Flour interests were represented by A. 
M. Tousley, Cleveland, and Harry B. 
Apple, F. P. Deming, and W. H. Hola- 
day, Columbus, 

W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 





Wheat Varieties Classified 

Wasninoton, D. C., April 26.—The 
Department of Agriculture has sent a 
questionnaire to crop correspondents in 
all wheat-producing counties throughout 
the country to collect data on which the 
distribution of wheat varieties in 1919 is 
to be ascertained. 

Specialists of the department have been 
occupied for several years in the classifi- 
cation and identification of wheat grown 
in the United States. Thus far, 150 dif- 
ferent varieties have been identified, al- 
though these are known by at least 500 
different names. ‘This work of wheat 
classification involves investigation of the 
early history of each variety from its in- 
troduction into the United States up to 
the present stage of its progress. 

Wheat was sown as early as 1602 by 
Gosewold, the explorer, on one of the 
Elizabeth Islands in Buzzards Bay. It 
was not until nine years later that the 
first wheat was sown in Virginia, while 
not previous to 1648 did the total wih of 
the Old Dominion exceed a few hundred 
acres. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
April 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ae oe Se 3,643 821 753 1 
WaPire «oi vce vss 1,141 150 99 39 
Consolidated ..... 1,154 34 71 11 
OGREIVIGS cicccevecs 948 59 246 eee 
Western ......... 1,426 43 36 47 
Grain Growers ... 853 458 438 ees 
Fort William .... 823 296 134 26 
Bastern .......+. 792 54 95 eee 
GiB Pe se sowceces 4,632 512 230 74 
Northwestern .... 70 eos See 
Can. Northern ... 4,846 746 1,069 ese 
Thunder Bay .... 750 257 163 33 
Cam, Gev't . cass 2,186 402 227 99 
*Can. Gov't ..... een ose vee 3 
Sask. Co-op. .... 1,809 241 192 90 
Richardson ...... 889 133 99 35 
Dav. & Smith ... 558 178 249 eee 

PORRID. cv ecdcce 27,220 4,384 4,101 457 
Year ago ........ 1,684 7,526 2,274 803 
Receipts ......... 855 391 348 34 
Lake shipments... 6,198 37 441 62 
Rail shipments... 133 93 16 7 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 35 No. 1C. W...... 2 
No. 1 northern. -7,126 No, 2 C. W...... 370 
No. 2 northern..4,199 No. 3 C. W...... 653 
No. 3 northern..4,934 Ex. 1 feed ..... 433 
NO Fivic cvioeve 4,590 1 feed .......... 5 
, eS ere eee 2,263 2 feed ......04. 1,531 
WG, OC vcccusscees 8,002 Seed .......c008 1 
) 4 METER EE 99 Others ........< 708 
Others ......4.. 97 — 

— Total .sccesee 4,384 

Total ....... 27,220 


*For account of imperial government, 
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While the flour market continues dull, 
owing to lack of interest on the part of 
buyers at the present price levels, the 
situation seems to be getting tighter each 
week and prices are continually advanc- 
ing, owing obviously to the increasing 
searcity and continually rising premium 
on wheat. Buyers doubtless could be in- 
terested, however, in good lines at a sub- 
stantial discount. 

There have been some sales reported of 
fair-sized lots at excellent prices, one 
being a 5,000-bbl lot of fancy spring 
patent at $13.20, but this is a well-known 
high-grade flour, and the transaction has 
no strong bearing upon the general situa- 
tion. 

Present’ indications point to the fact 
that many buyers booked fairly large 
quantities of flour at the lower level of 
prices which existed six weeks or two 
months ago, and with this and what is 
being offered on resales, the trade is able 
to supply its present needs at prices well 
under present mill limits. 

From all quarters comes the informa- 
tion that millers are experiencing great 
difficulty in securing wheat, regardless of 
their willingness to pay a reasonably high 
premium. One instance is of record 
where a southwestern miller in New York 
this week wired his mill to buy one lot 
of wheat at a premium of 57c bu. This, 
with one of the largest spring wheat mills 
stating that it is out of the market on 
bakers flour, reserving its wheat for the 
purpose of milling only family flour, in- 
dicates that the situation is somewhat 
critical. 

A report printed in the Philadelphia 
papers the middle of the week to the 
effect that flour would go to $18 bbl, 
though denied as having been made by 
those to whom it was credited, had a 
decided effect upon the market, Pennsyl- 
vania mills to a considerable extent with- 
drawing quotations, with the idea that 
later. on much higher prices for flour 
would be obtainable. 

It would seem that prices are in a sense 
going wild, as some mills are holding at 
levels of 60@75c bbl above other mills 
for presumably the same grade of flour. 

The market on cereals other than flour 
was much stronger than last week. Corn 
goods advanced about 25c per 100 Ibs, 
and rye flour, though not so pronounced, 
experienced an advance in price and a 
firmer condition. The prices at which the 
Grain Corporation purchased rye ranged 
$9.25@9.60, jute, Baltimore. 

Local market prices: spring fancy pat- 


ent, $12.75@13.75; standard patent, 
$12.15@12.75; first clear, $10@11.25; 
Kansas_ straight, $12.25@13; winter 


straight, $11.50@12; rye, $8.75@9.60,—all 
in jute. 

Corn meal, white and yellow, was held 
$4.20@4.25 per 100 Ibs, and corn flour 
at $4@4.25. 

NOTES 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, was in New York this week. 

The Mortlock Corporation, which has 
since its organization been located at 74 
Broadway, will after May 1 be found at 
280 Broadway. 

In 1896 the average farm price of corn 
was 21.5¢ bu, which meant that much of 
the crop in the Far West sold for 1c or 
less. The average farm price of wheat in 
1894 was 49.lc bu, and in 1895 it was 
50.9¢. 

The New York State Barge Canal will 
be officially opened May 1. It is the 


opinion of shippers that the current sea- 


son will exceed greatly that of 1918 in 
respect to tonnage, and that the only 
drawback will be a lack of barges. 

The Seaboard Flour Co., of Boston, 
recently opened an office in the Bourse, 
Philadelphia, in charge of William M. 
Gross, associated with whom will be Sam- 
uel Cohen, who is connected with the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Business Men’s Association. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
in its present form will cease on May 1. 
There will continue to be an organization 
for the purpose of purchasing supplies 
of food and other commodities in Amer- 
ica, in charge of Prentiss N. Gray, with 
offices at 165 Broadway, New York. 

The harbor strike in the port of New 
York has been settled, the men returning 
to work on the basis of a 10-hour day, 
leaving the matter of the wage scale to 
arbitration. Several thousand men work- 
ing under an agreement with the Railroad 
Administration, however, are still on an 
eight-hour basis. 

Among visiting millers in New York 
this week were H. P. Gallaher, vice- 
president and manager Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. 
W. Erickson, manager Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; John B. Light, 
of Light Bros., Avon, N. Y., and J. R. 
Wilson, of the Interprovincial Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 

Edward G. ‘Broenniman, president of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., New York flour 
distributor, returned last week from a 
two months’ trip to France, where he had 
an opportunity of visiting many of the 
battlefields, besides which he had several 
conferences. with Herbert Hoover, and 
brings back the information that it is 
Mr. Hoover’s desire to get mills back 
upon the basis of direct exportation of 
flour to Europe as soon as possible. 





BOSTON 
Boston,. Mass., April 26.—A_ strong 
market has prevailed all the week. Prices 


are 50@75c bbl higher than a week ago, 
and still tending upward. The advances 
made during the week have apparently 
strengthened the local trade in the belief 
that values will continue to rise until a 
way is found to increase the supply of 
wheat to the millers at a smaller cost 
than at present. 

There was considerable activity in the 
local market. Good sales were reported 
by some of the big mills in the North- 
west, and those at Minneapolis especially 
were able to dispose of several thousand 
barrels each, mostly around $13 bbl, in 
sacks. 

Stocks of flour held by jobbers and 
other distributors in Boston and vicinity 
are less than normal, and will stand con- 
siderable replenishing. For this reason, 
the demand is improving and numerous 
sales of 1,000 bbls, or even more, have 
been made. The demand has been largely 
for spring wheat patents, although soft 
winters have also sold moderately. 

This activity is in direct contrast to 
that of six weeks or two months ago, 
when every one was looking for lower 
prices, and flour buyers pursued a con- 
servative course. They were extremely 
careful about placing orders for future 
delivery, but now they appear eager to 
place their orders, no matter what the 
price asked. 

Soft winter wheat flours are scarce, and 
the limited offerings are usually taken 
without much argument as- to prices, 
which have been advanced materially by 
some of the millers, who find it difficult 
to obtain suitable milling wheat. Patents 
are quoted at $12.25@13 bbl, in sacks, 
the bulk of the offerings being at $12.50 


@13. Some mills are holding their 
straights at prices almost equal to those 
quoted by others for patents. 


Hard winter patents are slow sellers, 
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on account of the high prices quoted and 
lack of demand. 


ey range $12.50@ 
13.50 bbl, in sacks. 


Spring first clears are held at a wide 
range. Most offerings are at around 
$9.75@11 bbl, in sacks, but a sale was 
reported today of 600 bbls in sacks at 
$12.20, or $1.20 bbl higher than the top 
quotation of the general market. 

All corn products have advanced, with 
some grades 20@25c per 100 lbs higher 
than last week. Demand is only fair, 
however, especially for table goods. White 
corn flour is quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs, 
with grits and samp fully 25c more. 

Oatmeal in good demand at a lic ad- 
vance over last week. Offerings moder- 
ate, but the market is strong and the 
trade takes hold well. 

NOTES 

The Vincennes sailed April 26 for 
Nantes, France, taking 2,500 tons flour, 
also large quantities of agricultural ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Service between Boston and Antwerp 
will be resumed by the Red Star Line 
with the steamship Nantasket, which has 
been turned over to the company by the 
Shipping Board. Demand for space is 
so insistent that the initial sailing will 
find the steamship’s capacity of 8,000 tons 
completely taken. Service will be with 
Belgium direct, and the initial sailing 
will be May 8. ; 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., April 26.—The mills 
have never had such a business since be- 
fore the Food Administration took hold 
to regulate the trade. They have sold all 
the flour they care to at present, and are 
discouraging future purchases. The idea 
seems to be to make the wheat on hand 
last as long as possible, and even then 
some of the mills are going to run short 
before the end of June. At the same 
time there may be several who might 
have a surplus to sell at the big pre- 
miums offered. 

The advance of 40c bbl this week is be- 
ing obtained, and there is every reason to 
believe higher prices will be named next 
week for all grades of spring wheat flour, 
particularly patents. First clears are all 
cleaned up at 55c over last week. 

To some extent the mills are picking 
their customers for all grades of spring 
wheat flour, leaving no chance for an ar- 
gument later on, should anything unfore- 
seen occur. Kansas representatives here 
are holding short patent in 98-Ib sacks at 
$13.50, Buffalo rate points, but if any of 
the old customers were actually short, fig- 
ures could be obtained based on the cost 
of wheat. 

There are resellers in the market here 
at considerably less than quoted prices, 
even below $12, it is said, but it is doubt- 
ful if buyers would take a chance on any 
quantity of those offerings. 

Winter wheat from a Michigan mill is 
being offered at $12.75 for short patent, 
standard at $12.45 and pastry at $11.40, 
Buffalo, with little demand. 

An active demand for flour is noted 
from the retail trade, due to the report 
that the government would again force 
its obnoxious Victory brand on the pub- 
lic. Although this has been repeatedly 
denied, it makes no difference. The con- 
sumers have so little confidence in the 
government’s way of doing business that 
they will take no chances, and are load- 
ing up. They will have no more “mush,” 
according to grocers, who also add that it 
doesn’t make any difference where the 
price goes, they will buy, in order to 
avoid the late struggle to get decent 
bread. : 

Rye flour is 75¢c higher than last week, 
and the only mill here is having difficulty 
in supplying the demand from its local 
trade. The government is said to be 
looking around for rye flour, and with the 
advance asked for spot rye, prices of 
flour will go higher next week. 

Millfeeds are unsettled, but higher to- 
day. Cold, stormy weather, with plenty 
of snow, brought in such a flood of orders 
for feed that the mills having any bran 
to offer sold it offhand at $1@2 ton 
over prices asked early in the week. 

Other feeds also advanced, standard 
middlings going up $1 ton, mixed feeds 
$2, flour ee $3 and red dog $4. 
There is practically nothing except bran 
obtainable today at the advances men- 
tioned, and millers believe there will be 
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no trouble in maintaining the bran price 
now. Canadian feeds were offered at $43 
for bran and $48 for-middlings, but those 
prices were said to be too high to work 
any quantity here. 

There is a wide différence in prices of 
other cattle feeds, in fact, it looks as if 
the mills are taking whatever they can 
get, regardless of quoted prices. Corn 
advanced nearly 10c bu, but coarse meal 
remained practically unchanged, and is 
still considered too high. Hominy feed is 
also unsettled, although quoted 50c high- 
er. Gluten feed dull, and offerings light. 
Barley feed neglected. Cottonseed meal 
easy. Oil meal sold at $66, and cleaned 
up at that price. The mills are quoting 
futures at $66. In a small way the trade 
is paying $70@71. Brewers’ grains are 
selling at $53.50@54.50. Alfalfa meal, 
$51.50, sacked, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is quoted at $3.25@3.50 and 
milo maize at $3.15, per 100 lbs, track, 
Buffalo. Rolled oats higher and in bet- 
ter.demand. Oat hulls, reground, scarce, 
and $81 bid, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 129,500 bbls, representing 78 
per cent of capacity, compared with 137,- 
275, or 82 per cent, last week, 121,350, or 
73 per cent, last year, 127,400, or 76 per 
cent, in 1917, 105,900, or 63 per cent, in 
1916, and 119,400, or 87 per cent, in 1915. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 682,000 a year 
ago. ; 

The mills here, which were running 
short of wheat, have received a liberal 
supply from Duluth. 

A. S. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago grain dealers, was the guest of 
D. E. Newhall, Thursday. 

Two cargoes of barley arrived from 
Canada today, and will be shipped out 
for export in a few days. 

J. M. Hawkins, of Boston, represent- 
ing the George Urban Milling Co., of this 
city, was on ’change today. 

The big bakeries in Buffalo will in- 
crease the price of bread, on Monday, to 
13c. Other bakeries say they are satis- 
fied with 12¢ for the 11-lb loaf. 

The first steamer of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation will leave Buffalo to- 
morrow for Cleveland, where she will load 
package freight for the Head of the 
Lakes. 

Receipts of grain from the opening of 
navigation this season to date were 2,- 
695,000 bus, of which 1,591,700 were 
wheat. Last year the first grain from 
upper lake ports arrived May 2. 

With a temperature hovering around 
23, with wind and snow, the worst weather 
in 49 years, according to government 
records, there was really no damage to 
crops in this state. The wheat is in fine 
condition. Farmers are held back a few 
days with spring work, and that seems to 
be all. 

There are orders to ship out 1,795,000 
bus wheat, all the government has in store 
here. The car situation has improved 
somewhat, but weather conditions have 
impaired the efficiency of the roads to a 
considerable extent the last three days. 
There were 450 cars waiting here today 
to be loaded. 

E. Banoasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 26.—Mills 
here ground 15,100 bbls flour this week, 
or 82 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 13,850, or 75 per cent, last week. 
Of this total, 13,500 bbls were spring, 900 
winter and 700 rye. 

While this has been the biggest week 

in point of flour output in this city in a 
year, the situation is gradually tighten- 
ing. With wheat reserves shortening, 
millers are not taking any chances on 
getting caught long on flour orders. Some 
mills are sold up 30 days or more, with 
one rather closely contracted for the bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

One miller here reports that a car of 
Ne. 1 northern wheat was offered at 
$3.04 bu, delivered, which is a substantial 
margin above the nominal price asked by 
the Grain Corporation. 

Hard wheat flour prices, both patents 

-and clears, have advanced about 25c bbl. 
There is an impression that flour will sell 
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for considerable more money a little lat- 
er, and at least one of the mills here is 
holding back on sales so far as practic- 
able, and Sg 4 Demand for clears is 
picking up, an it is anticipated that 
from now on there will be some activity. 
Low-grade is still slow. 

Just what effect Mr. Hoover’s an- 
nouncement that Europe will be on a 
war bread basis shortly, will have here, 
is too early to forecast, but the impres- 
sion is that it will probably urge flour 
prices higher. 

The government did not buy any flour 
here this week, although some bids were 
made. Millers probably have made some 
money by this rejection, with prices 
working highér. Principal quotations for 
hard wheat flours: short patents, $12.65 
@13 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $12.25@12.50; bakers patent, $12.40, 
cotton ¥,’s, Boston; first clear, $10.65@ 
11.50; local, $11; low-grade, $6, jute, 
Boston. 

One of the city mills, on request of 
the Buffalo office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, made a census of winter wheat 
holdings among farmers which it could 
reasonably expect to buy for its own 
milling. It gave the total as 1,000 bus. 
Some farmers have refused $2.50 bu. 
Winter straights have advanced about 
40c bbl, and are quoted at $12, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. 

Rye flour prices have worked higher, 
absorbing the recent concessions of 10@ 
15c bbl. The best white brands are 
quoted at $10 bbl, cotton ¥’s, Boston. 
There is considerable western rye flour 
jobbed here. Principal prices: white, 
$10.50@11, cotton ¥,’s; medium, $9.50@ 
10; dark, $8@9. 

The feed market is strong, especially 
for middlings. ‘This demand will prob- 
ably hold for a month or six weeks. 
Stocks are closely cleaned up. Prices: 
spring bran, $47@48 ton, sacked, Bos- 
ton; winter bran, local, $48.50; spring 
middlings, $51@54, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $49@50; winter middlings, 
local, $50.50; rye feed, $46, sacked, Bos- 
ton. 

Corn meal, small lots, local trade, feed- 
ing, $76@78 tor, sacked; table quality, 
$5 per 100 Ibs. 


NOTES 


The opening of the Barge Canal for 
its entire length is now expected to oc- 
cur May 15. 

A. Holden, manager of the Charles B. 
Varney Co., Portland, Maine, flour and 
feed, called on millers here this week. 

This section is covered with a blanket 
of snow, and there is some apprehension 
for early sowed oats. Spring wheat sow- 
ing has been delayed. 

Grain farmers in this section are a 
unit against the scheme of the National 
Daylight Saving Association to make the 
daylight saving plan universal, incor- 
porating it into the draft of the League 
of Nations. 

David C. Chindblom, who resigned as 
traffic manager of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce to become field man for 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, was given a farewell dinner at 
the Rochester Club last night, on the eve 
of his departure for Chicago to take up 
his new work. T. W. Kwaprp. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., April 26.—Flour was 
booming, but more on paper than in ac- 
tual trading. Prices were irregular, be- 
ing as much as $2 bbl apart on the same 
grade at one time. Offerings were sur- 
prisingly good, but trading was light. 

Buyers are well stocked at compara- 
tively low rates, and will probably enter- 
tain ne more old-wheat flour of conse- 
quence on the crop, excepting possibly 
bargains usually following a_ break, 
though they are much interested in the 
prospect of new southwestern flour, and 
are liable to take a chance in that direc- 
tion as soon as they regard conditions 
as favorable. 

Springs were buoyant but inactive, 
short paienis closing nominally at $12.50 
@12.75; long patents, $12.15@12.40; first 
clears, $10.40@10.90,—in 98-lb cottons or 
140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Some mills were asking over 
$14 bbl for short patent, while others 
were holding long patent at $13.50 or 
over. Strictly 





Tuesday sold at $12.25, while on Thurs- 


fancy short patent on ~ 
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day only one car of an extra fine 95 per 
cent flour could be sold in the local mar- 
ket, on an unlimited order to sell, at 
$12.35, cotton. 

Hard winters were strong but not 
much in evidence, with patents at the 
close ranging nominally $12.50@12.75; 
straights, $12.15@12.40; first clears, 
$10.40@10.90,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 

ulk. Mills were asking much above 
these rates. Buyers are waiting for new- 
crop flour, having practically all the old 
they will need. 

Soft winters were upward but quiet, 
patents closing nominally at $12@12.25; 
near-by straights, $11.40@11.65,—in 98-Ib 
cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. Patent was held 
high and tight by the West, but buyers 
were content to rest on their holdings. 
Near-by straight was slow about advanc- 
ing, and sold most of the week at $11@ 
11.10, bulk. Offerings were rather freer, 
although many mills claimed to be over- 
sold. 

City mills ran strong and are well 
booked ahead, both for domestic and ex- 
port account, with enough wheat to keep 
them going until July. They advanced 
flour during the week 65c bbl on blends 
and springs, and 50c on winters, but 
made no change on bran or middlings. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 179,871 
bbls; destined for export, 162,276. 


NOTES 


George B. Shaw, confidential man of 
White & Co., flour jobbers, left midweek 
for Atlantic City. 


Exports from here this week included 
82,617 bbls of flour and 1,006,339 bus 
grain—212,780 wheat and 793,559 rye. 

William Rodgers, local representative 
of Knight & Co., grain, Chicago, who has 
been ill for some weeks, is back to busi- 
ness. 

Insurance rates on grain in export ele- 
vators, as posted by the traffic bureau, 
are: wheat, $2.55 bu; corn, $1.80; rye, $2; 
barley, $1.30; oats, 80c. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to April 26, 1919, 462,662 bus; year 
ago, 295,963. Range of prices this week, 
$1.66@1.73; last year, $1.25@1.81. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to April 26, 1919, 1,222,432 bus; 
same period last year, 1,494,293. Range 
of prices this week, $2.40@2.48; last year, 
$1.95@2.15. 

P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & Co., 
flour, New York, was here Wednesday, 
and if he didn’t fill up all the buyers, it 
was only because he had done it on a 
previous trip. 

W. W. Tingle, district agent of the 
Shipping Board, is reported as saying 
that after July 1 he hopes to be in a 
position to supply the trade of Baltimore 
with all the ships it can use. 

A. E. Beck, traffic manager Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Balti- 
more, has been appointed shippers’ rep- 
resentative on the Philadelphia district 
freight traffic committee by the Railroad 
Administration. 

The Railroad Administration has _re- 
duced from five to two days the free time 
on all less-than-carload export freight via 
Atlantic ports. Carload export shipments 
continue to enjoy 10 days’ free time, as 
against two days for domestic flour. 

Wonder how much “dark northern” is 
left in the country and how many of the 
mills which are quoting it so assiduously 
are using it or ever have used it? The 
stock of “dark northern” here is just 
8,233 bus, compared with 351,701 No. 1 
northern, which doubtless practically rep- 
resents the ratio of the two wheats now 
on the market. 


Invitations are out for the marriage of 
Lieutenant Christian Emmerich Mears 
and Miss Dorothy May Packham, which 
will take place Tuesday evening, May 6, 
at the Church of the. Prince of Peace, 
Baltimore. Lieutenant Mears is the only 
child of A. W. Mears, of White & Co., 
flour, Baltimore and New York, and has 
recently returned from France and been 
mustered out of service. 

It is announced that the Lloyd Royal 
Belge, organized to promote trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Bel- 
gium, has decided to establish a direct 
line of steamers between Baltimore and 
Antwerp, beginning with the Caledonier 
and Patagonier, new 8,150-ton ships re- 


cently built at Cardiff and now here on 
their maiden trips. The Atlantic Trans- 
ort Co. is the local agent of the new 
ine. 

Visitors were V. Gliemann, grain im- 
porter, Copenhagen, Denmark; F. B. 
Stubbs, sales-manager Wells (Minn.) 
Flour Milling Co; M. E. Grant, C. B. 
Rogers and P. C. Rutherford, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., grain elevators, 
Minneapolis; M. R. Graham, with the 
Brainard Commission Co., grain, New 
York; D. E. Buchey, formerly of the 
Littlestown (Pa.) Milling Co., and A. R. 
Selby, secretary-treasurer Liberty Milling 
Co., Germantown, Md. 

The following delegation, as guests of 
the Department of Agriculture, inspected 
Baltimore’s terminal facilities April 25: 
L. R. Hurd, representing the Millers’ 
National Federation; J. W. Shorthill, of 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Association; 
Elmer Hutchinson, representing the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association; W. J. 
Niergarth, of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes; C. W. Crawford, representing 
the Railroad Administration, and R. T. 
Miles, of the Bureau of Markets. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaperpnia, Pa. April 26.—The 
flour market was strong and excited this 
week, with mill limits higher. The an- 
nouncement from Paris that the pro- 
gramme laid down by the Supreme Food 
Council practically puts the world back 
on a war bread basis caused much com- 
ment, and the announcement of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation that it 
will accept bids for mixed flour confirms 
the impression of there being a somewhat 
serious shortage. 

Most of the local trade, however, is 
supplied for current requirements, and 
the volume of business transacted during 
the week was not large, though a few 
fair-sized orders were placed. Buyers are 
reluctant to follow the rapidly advancing 
prices of the mills. 


NOTES 

William A. Huey, hay merchant, is vis- 
iting his son, William A. Huey, Jr., at 
Anniston, Ala. 

The American Malt & Grain Co. has 
been chartered, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $5,500,000. 

With facilities for providing frequent 
sailings to Italy, France, South America 
and South Africa, the France-Canada 
Steamship Corporation will open offices 
in the Bourse on May 1, and engage in 
the general trade out of Philadelphia. It 
owns and operates the largest schooner 
fleet in the world, as well as several large 
steamships. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 
Australian Commission Coming 

Wasuineoton, D. C., April 26.—A com- 
mission representing the agricultural in- 
terests of New South Wales will ‘soon 
visit the United States, according to a 
report from the American consul general 
at Sydney, Australia, to the Department 
of State. 

The purpose of the visit is to make an 
investigation of agricultural methods in 
the United States, especially at harvest- 
time and when most fruits are in season. 
The commission probably will be headed 
by the Hon. W. G. Ashford, minister for 
lands, and -will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the department of agricul- 
ture, grain growers, fruit and vegetable 
producers, animal industries, and railway 
and shipping transport. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Moisture Content of Wheat Tested 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26.—The 
Department of Agriculture, in co-opera- 
tion with millers, is making tests of 
moisture content of wheat and mill prod- 
ucts at a number of flour mills. Wheat 
when received at the mill is seldom in the 
best condition for milling, the department 
states, its moisture content being too 
high or too low, or not properly distrib- 
uted throughout the kernel. Various 
methods of tempering wheat to give it 
the right moisture content for the outer 
and inner parts of the kernel are in use. 

The results of investigations of mois- 
ture content made at Kansas City on 
wheat before and after its preparation 
for milling on tempered wheat and on 
different mill products during the course 
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of their manufacture are contained in 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 788, 
just issued. Joun J. Marrtnan. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 26.—There 
was practically no change in general con- 
ditions in the flour trade in the South- 
east this week, except buyers were not 
quite as active as last week, and new 
business was smaller in yolume. The in- 
terest of the trade continues to center 
on Mr. Barnes, and any action he may 
take with regard to handling and distri- 
bution of the new wheat crop. Until some 
definite action is announced millers and 
the trade generally will feel more or less 
in the dark as to future action. 

With mills paying a premium of 40@ 
50e bu over the government price for 
wheat, flour has continued the upward 
movement that has been in progress for 
some time, and new high levels for the 
year have been touched. Quotations at 
the close of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, 98 Ibs cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $12.40@12.80; standard 
patents, $11.40@11.80. 

Rehandlers report fair demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours, with April 
business better than any previous month 
this year. Quotations: spring wheat 
flour, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $12.60@12.90; hard winter’ wheat 
flour, $12@12.25. High prices asked 
cause buyers to be very conservative, but 
mills are not showing any inclination to 
make concessions. 

The weather this week has been very 
favorable for growing wheat in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and the crop re- 
ports indicate excellent progress. Gen- 
eral conditions are around 100 per cent. 

The millfeed situation is without im- 
portant features, with demand not quite 
so keen. Quotations: soft wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $42@45; standard middlings or 
shorts, $50@53. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 219,090 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 123,540, or 55.3 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
109,000 bbls and 51 per cent last week, 28 
per cent the same week in 1918, 62 in 
1917, 54.8 in 1916, 42.6 in 1915, 51.9 in 
1914, 54.1 in 1913 and 48.9 in 1912, 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Some improvement was reported in 
sales of corn meal this week, though de- 
mand continues considerably below nor- 
mal. Quotations: plain meal, sacked, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.60 
@3.85; bolted, 10@12c more. 

According to reports to the South- 
eastern Corn Millers’ Association this 
week, mills with a capacity of 164,000 
bus showed an output of 29,090, or 17.7 
per cent of capacity, compared with 28,- 
415 bus and 15.9 per cent of capacity 
last week. 





STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 26 April 19 

FieGs,, DOIG isc ccs cdcoses 31,000 34,000 

Wheat, DUR os vcisticectss 168,000 163,000 

COUR, “TUE Si acccdaicets 244,000 249,000 

et ee meer tre. 355,000 379,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 146 cars. 

Fire at the plant of the Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co, destroyed one of the 
elevators, in which was stored a large 
stock of mill products. The loss was 
estimated at $40,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 


The Nashville Grain Exchange at its 
annual meeting this year elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, E. M. Kelly; 
vice-presidents, F. E. Gillette and W. R. 
Tate. Directors: J. N. Covington, S. C. 
Wilkes, C. D. Jones and W. T. Hale. The 
directors will elect a secretary, and it is 
expected that John C, Bennett will be re- 
elected. 

Lieutenant John C, Bennett, Jr., of the 
American air force, has returned to 
Nashville, and will become a member of 
the firm of John C. Bennett & Co., grain 
brokers, his father’s firm. Lieutenant 
Bennett made a distinguished record in 
France, being officially credited with 
bringing down two Boche machines, and 
several more unofficially. 

Joun Leper. 
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WIPING THE SLATE CLEAN 


A note was sounded at a meeting of 
Ohio millers at Columbus this week which 
rin true. B. W. Marr, a Columbus 
miller and member of the recently ap- 
pointed wheat committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, in an address on 
the subject of “Reconstruction and Re- 
adjustment” sounded the call. 

In the first place Mr. Marr, that there 
might be no misapprehension of the sit- 
uation, indicated to the millers the ex- 
act condition they will face during the 
extended period of control while the 
present guaranty on the price of wheat 
obtains. Due to this guaranty, some 
measure of control or regulation of the 
industry is inevitable. A return to nor- 
mal conditions is hardly possible while 
certain artificial elements are operative 
and while the law of supply and demand 
cannot have full play. 

Such being the case, it may as well be 
frankly recognized. It is doubtful if 
any one could think of a more logical 
and wise selection of the federal agency 
to exercise this control than the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 

oration, or of a man better equipped 
y experience and ability than Mr. 
Barnes to head it. In fact, when con- 
fronted by’ the possibility of any other 
selection the milling and grain trades 
could offer no better alternative. 

This is not intended in the way of ful- 
some praise. Mistakes, particularly 
grievous to soft wheat millers, have been 
made in the handling of the present 
crop; instances of injustice to the mill- 
ing trade as a whole could be cited. 
These, it is felt, were unintentional, and 
perhaps made necessary by what was con- 
ceived as the exigency of the situation. 
Most millers did not have the opportu- 
nity for the broad vision and world-out- 
look which would make clear all of the 
motives behind what was sought to be 
accomplished. 

It must be remembered that there 
were no precedents to serve as a guide in 
meeting the extraordinary condition, and 
that a war emergency had to be met. The 
greatest mistake of all would have been 
in doing nothing. While the tightness of 
the present wheat situation, the almost 
complete exhaustion of wheat available 
for milling in all sections, reflects the 
most serious mistake of all, yet the win- 
ning of the war by assuring our allies 
and armies sufficient wheat should prop- 
erly have taken precedence over consid- 
eration for any business. We have al- 
ways suspected that the getting of this 
wheat into positions for its movement to 
them, regardless of embargoes and con- 
gestion, was the underlying and com- 
pelling motive in handling the crop. 

Millers should forget their past griev- 
ances and approach the problems which 
confront Mr. Barnes and the federal 
agency in a spirit of conciliation and 
helpfulness. Old animosities, animad- 
versions and recriminations should be 
buried, and the slate should be wiped 
clean for a fresh start on the new crop. 
This course is dictated alike by every 
practical consideration of common-sense 
and good business, as well as by the 
spirit of the times. As Mr. Marr point- 

out, destructive criticism, captious 
fault-finding, is the easiest thing in the 
world—any fool is capable of it. What 
is called for on the new crop is cqnstruc- 
tive helpfulness and a spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation. 

Soft wheat millers seem to be appre- 
hensive that the same mistakes may be 


made again in the handling of the 1919 
wheat crop. We do not believe so, and 
think the lesson has been learned. The 
mere physical size of the crop, the trans- 
portation limitations and the inherent un- 
economy of such handling, to our mind, 
make the committing of these mistakes 
improbable. 

Conditions have now become such that 
only a minimum of control or regulation 
is required. Beyond some practical and 
effective measure of protection and in- 
demnification, which the Lever bill makes 
possible, the trade should be left to its 
own initiative and to as much freedom of 
action and movement as the circum- 
stances will permit. The government 
should get out of business just as soon 
as possible, but, on account of the guar- 
anteed wheat price, it cannot yet retire 
from the grain and milling business. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing April 26 was 36,060, or 75 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 34,000, or 71 
per cent, last week, 10,650, or 28 per 
cent, a year ago, 22,000, or 46 per cent, 
two years ago, and 30,700, or 64 per cent, 
three years ago. 

So far as Toledo and some of the larg- 
er mills of this section, are concerned 
they are in a fairly comfortable position, 
with wheat enough on hand to assure 
half-time operation, or better, till the 
new crop, and practically all the wheat 
sold into flour. They are, consequently, 
in no need of pressing for flour sales, 
and are holding firm at the prices justi- 
fied by advancing wheat prices. Occa- 
sionally a mill is found which has enough 


. wheat on hand to insure full-time opera- 


tion to the next crop, but in every in- 
stance except one, so far reported, this 
was spring wheat. 

With wheat premiums advancing every 
day, it is not difficult to get a good price 
for flour. No. 1 dark northern was sold 
in Chicago this week as high as $2.91; 
$3 wheat and $15 flour are now pre- 
dicted. There were rumors during the 
week of wheat being brought in from 
Canada, but nothing definite could be 
secured on this subject. The impression 
prevails that the only available wheat in 
Canada is privately owned, and that this 
will not be sold below the United States 
current basis. When it comes to buying 
wheat at these high prices, millers are in 
a quandary and are not disposed to do 
so unless they know where they can place 
the flour. . 

It was also announced during the week 
that a longer extraction flour would be 
resorted to again in Europe, significant of 
the situation there, and that beginning 
next Thursday the Grain Corporation 
wouid buy Victory mixed flour, consist- 
ing of 75 per cent wheat flour and 25 
per cent corn, barley or rye flour, or a 
combination of one or more of these sub- 
stitute flours. This was welcome news to 
corn millers, whose business was prostrat- 
ed by the country going dry and the re- 
moval of the compulsory use of substi- 
tutes. 

More or less resale flour is making its 
appearance, and brokers report a good 
business in handling it. With the resale 
flour the price range on spring wheat 
flours becomes a very wide one, from 
$11.25 to $12.80 or even higher. The 
price of one northwestern mill was $14.10, 
ex-warehouse, to the grocery trade, with 
further advances imminent. 

The bakery and jobbing trades have 
been taking care of their requirements to 
the first of July. So far no new-crop 
offers are reported by Kansas mills, but 
they are expected presently. are 
reported elsewhere at about $1.50 below 
current prices, for July-August ship- 
ment. 


There is quite a difference of 


opinion as to the price at which the new 
crop will move. Many millers anticipate 
that the early movement may be at a 
stiff premium, and cannot see it any other 
way. New-crop offers are rather specu- 
lative, as no one can tell at what price 
the crop will move. 

Some time between now and July 1 both 
the bakery and jobbing trades will be 
obliged to buy for requirements subse- 
quent to July 1, or the country will face 
complete exhaustion of flour stocks and 
a flour famine. It is generally believed 
that hand-to-mouth buying will prevail 
for this period, unless the trade can have 
unequivocal protection against loss. 

A pretty good indication of the situa- 
tion is found in many mills going to a 
half-time basis when they have plenty of 
flour booked, or can sell it, because they 
cannot get wheat. They prefer half-time 
operation to a complete shut-down for a 
month or two. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 82,560 bbls, 
for the week ending April 26 made 59,- 
569, or 71 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 58,975, or 60 per cent, last week, by 
12 mills of 97,560 bbls capacity. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather has turned unseasonably 
cold; one night this week the thermometer 
went as low as 26 degrees and there was 
a heavy frost. Possibly some damage was 
done to peach trees. The cooler weather 
is serving to hold back the growth of 
wheat, which was already well advanced, 
but is otherwise without effect on the 
wheat crop. The only complaint is of 
too rank a growth in the southern half 
of Ohio and Indiana, and this is not 
considered serious. 

The ground is in excellent condition, 
with plenty of moisture from frequent 
rains. Farmers are generally busy in the 
fields, plowing and sowing. A big acre- 
age has been put in to spring wheat. 
Many look for some movement of wheat 
from the farms in late May or June, but 
the general opinion is that there is not 
much held back. 

NOTES 

A. G. Ribbeck, of F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich. was in Toledo this 
week, 

J. H. Williams, who operated a 60-bbl 
mill at Barnesville, Ohio, died this week, 
and was buried in Kentucky. 

J. Stuart Robertson, son of J. P. Rob- 
ertson, Chicago, representative of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., New York, was 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., last week. 

George E. Newman, who has been con- 
nected with Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, 
for many years, will take over the man- 
agement of the Toledo, Ohio, office, 
May 1. 

The cash drawer of the Lorain (Ohio) 
Milling Co. was robbed of $900 in cash 
by an unidentified man who called and 
diverted the clerk’s attention to another 
part of the office during the noon hour. 


It is noticeable that the market for 
first clears has been broadening of late, 
and a good demand is developing. With 
present high prices, it is anticipated that 
there will be a growing demand for this 
grade. 

George R. Clegg, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has recently engaged on his own account 
in the flour brokerage and jobbing busi- 
ness, while at the same time maintaining 
his interest in Clegg Bros. He has the 
account of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and will also handle 
other flours. 

W. H. Holaday, formerly associated 
with Harry B. Apple, as Apple & Hola- 
day, flour brokers, Columbus, Ohio, has 
recently engaged on his own account in 
the brokerage business and opened an 
office at 616 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus. Mr. Apple continues, as heretofore, 
in the brokerage business. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., and 
David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Toledo, returned from French Lick 
Springs, Ind., this week, stopping off at 
Seymour for a visit with T. S. Blish, of 
the Blish Milling Co. Mr. Mennel con- 
tinued then to Hamilton, Ohio, for a 
visit, and Mr. Anderson to Toledo via 
Indianapolis. 

It is reported that a leading Minneap- 
olis brand has been taken off the market 
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on account of the inability to get wheat 
of the right quality to maintain it, and 
that two other brands are being offered 
in its place. Also that, starting with 
the new crop, this mill will make. a strict- 
ly high quality flour for both the bakery 
and jobbing trades. 

Members of the Exchange Club, Day- 
ton, Ohio, following a weekly luncheon, 
were conveyed in automobiles to the B. 
& C. Baking Co., of which Earl Cock- 
erill, a member of the club, is an official. 
There were over 50 men in the visiting 
company, and an inspection of the plant 
was made. As each member left the 
plant, a cake or other confection was 
given him. 

The employees of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Bread Co. received a pleasant surprise 
this week. When they gathered together 
for a Victory Loan dinner at the plant, 
A. G. Reck, manager, announced that the 
company would make a present of a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to every em- 
ployee. Premiums on the policy. will be 
paid by the company as long as em- 
ployees remain in its service. 





BELGIAN FOOD RELIEF ENDS 


People Now Able to Care for Their Own 
Needs—Reconstruction Under Way— 
Orders for Machinery Placed Here 
Prentiss N. Gray, of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, has returned to 
New York after a tour of inspection 
through Belgium and northern France, 
upon which Herbert Hoover, director- 
general of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, based his recommendation that 
shipments from America by the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium cease on 

May 1. 

Since the beginning of the war the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium has 
shipped abroad more than 5,000,000 tons 
of food, costing over $750,000,000; 950 
full cargoes were shipped from the At- 
lantic ports alone, in addition to large 
reshipments from England originating in 
all parts of the world. 

Mr. Gray, in an interview, emphasized 
the desirability of diverting much of the 
charitable relief which has been going to 
Belgium to the liberated nations of cen- 
tral Europe. Women and children of 
Poland, Serbia and Armenia, he said, 
were particularly in need of supplies, al- 
though all of the nations recently re- 
leased from the German-Austrian yoke 
were suffering. Belgium, now that it is 
able to communicate freely with the com- 
mercial world, is able to accept the re- 
sponsibility of internal relief, according 
to Mr. Gray. In describing conditions in 
Belgium since the armistice, Mr. Gray 
said further: . 

“The Belgian people have passed 
through three distinct phases since the 
armistice; first, the exaltation of their 
freedom and the return of their beloved 
king and army, when they believed that 
food and work would be abundant and 
that all their troubles had fled; second, a 
period of depression when they found that 
the military victory did not immediately 
bring industrial prosperity and unstinted 
supplies of food, and when their new- 
found freedom of movement allowed them 
to take stock of the whole of the damage 
done to their country; third, a spirit of 
firm determination to take up this work 
of reparation and reconstruction, and re- 
gain the prosperity which they had before 
the war. 

“The change from the feeling of abso- 
lute depression to this brave resolution 
has been most marked during the last 30 
days. The docks of Antwerp have as- 
sumed almost a normal appearance. 
With the movement of the American and 
British naval bases from Rotterdam to 
Antwerp, together with the fleet of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, the 
port has taken on a marked activity. 

“Eight thousand tons of raw cotton 
have arrived at Ghent, and it has been 
found possible to start about 50 per cent 
of the cotton mills in this vicinity. The 
steel works of Liege and Hougree will be 
running in part by June, and the coal 
mines of the Borinage and the Centre are 
now producing almost to their fullest 
capacity. 

“Belgium has been able to establish a 
commercial credit of $50,000,000 in the 
United States through a consortium of 
banks, and already orders for textiles 
and machinery are beginning to be placed 
in the United States.” 
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Millers note a steady improvement in 
the demand for flour in all parts of east- 
ern Canada, and are much better pleased 
with their volume of business than was 
the case a few weeks ago. The increased 
demand was an agreeable surprise, and 
makes a complete change in the outlook 
for balance of year. During the winter 
this was gloomy enough. 

While no alterations have been made 
in current prices, there is a feeling that 
an advance is pending. The price of feed 
is expected to go down, and this, coupled 
with the better demand for flour, is ex- 
pected to add something to the price of 
the latter. A contributing cause is the 
steady advance in United States prices, 
which are very considerably over those 
prevailing in Canada. Manitoba flour, 
$10.90 bbl, net cash, in bags, delivered, 
mixed or straight car lots, Ontario points; 
Ontario winter flour, $9.60 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, delivered. 

Demand for export has improved even 
more than domestic inquiry, and the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is now readily 
taking all flour offered, at the price giv- 
en for its last general allotment. A good 
many millers are reported to have re- 
fused orders on this basis, as they ex- 
pect to realize at least $10.80 bbl, in 
jute, Montreal, on their next sales. This 
would be an advance of 25c bbl over last 
price paid for western spring wheat flour 
of standard grade. 

Considerable quantities of what is 
known as Ontario marquis wheat flour 
have been sold for export, and there 
would be no difficulty -in making further 
sales if millers had the goods to offer. 
The price paid for ‘this flour was $9.50 
bbl, in new bags, Montreal. 


MILLFEED SUPPLIES INCREASE 


Grinding has increased so much in the 
last fortnight that mills are now in an 
easy position with respect to millfeed, 
and are able to supply all inquiries. In 
fact, their car-lot business is not enough 
to take care of output and, as noted a 
week ago, car-lot prices are weaker, and 
lower to the amount of about $2 ton. 
Manitoba bran in mixed cars is still quot- 
ed at $42 ton, and shorts at $44, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Supplies are limited, as farmers are 
not delivering. The fixed price is $2.31 
bu, in store, Montreal, for No. 2 grade, 
while Ontario marquis wheat is quoted 
at $2.26, same basis. Manitoba wheat at 
Bay ports is worth $2.35 for No. 1 north- 
ern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


OATMEAL 


This trade is still in a state of depres- 
sion, and mills are finding it very hard 
to dispose of stocks. The state of the 
oats market warrants much better prices 
than those being quoted, and the mini- 
mum limit is now 10¢e higher, which 
makes current prices $4@4.15 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered in mixed-car lots, while 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, is worth 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $30 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario mill points. 
Mills are unable to supply all the de- 
mand, as the lack of sale for rolled oats 
is keeping down output. 

COARSE GRAINS 
There is a good deal of astonishment 


at the continued upward movement in 
prices for oats and corn. In the face 


of a limited demand in this province, no 


such price movement seems warranted 
and the trade here is unable to under- 
stand where all the grain is going to. 
The current price for No. 2 white Ontario 
oats is 75@77c bu, on track at country 
points; malting barley, $1@1.05; rye, 
$1.70; buckwheat, $1.15; peas, $2.06; No. 
3 yellow corn, $1.85,—track, Toronto. 


ONTARIO SEEDING 


Seeding has been interfered with by 
unfavorable weather, but farmers are 
making what progress they can, and as 
the season is still early enough there are 
no misgivings as to the outcome. With 
normal weather next week and through- 
out May, this province will put in fully 
its usual acreage of all grains. The 
condition of the growing winter wheat 
crop is said to be almost perfect. 


NOTES 


Ontario millers report an advance of 
about $10 per M from recent low point 
in price of jute bags. Many bought at 
the lower level, and are, therefore, feel- 
ing that they are in a good position to 
take care of new orders for flour. 


F. C. Thompson, ocean freight and in- 
surance broker, Toronto, left on Wednes- 
day for Chicago and Minneapolis. In 
Chicago he will meet R. W. Lightburne, 
Jr., of Kansas City, who represents the 
same insurance and shipping companies. 


The figures showing Canadian exports 
of flour for the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year ending March 31 were such 
as to promise a total for the 12 months 
of something over 10,000,000 bbls. It is 
not likely the total for the year will 
reach quite up to the high-water mark 
of previous year, but it will be, never+ 
theless, quite satisfactory. 


The oatmeal miller seems to be at 
present the neglected member of the 
trade in the matter of government or- 
ders. Apparently, official buyers have 
deserted this field, leaving the industry 
to recover its lost foreign trade as best 
it can. Some sales have been made late- 
ly for shipment to over-sea markets, but 
orders are few and the difficulties in the 
way of smooth execution are-many. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., April 26.—The flour 
market is becoming firmer. The influence 
of better demand in Canada and ad- 
vancing prices in the United States is 
quite marked here. Millers are stiffen- 
ing their terms, and giving every indica- 
tion that prices are lower than the situa- 
tion warrants. Any serious decline in 
the price of feed, or similar influence, 
would probably advance flour prices at 
once. In the meantime, local prices 
throughout the West remain at former 
figures. 

There are reports of further buying 
for export, which will take care of the 
surplus production of Canadian mills 
until well into June. It would not be 
surprising if these purchases should show 
an advance over last figures. Western 
mills are now delivering flour for export 
on old orders at $10.55 bbl, in jute, f.o.b. 
cars, Montreal, or $10.60, St. John, N. B., 
or Portland, Maine. 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
MamitOdDa ...ccccccccccccrrvessevseee 10.40 
Saskatchewan .........csecvercvccecs 10.30 
BIDOPEA: cccccccecsccsscvescececcevces 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PPINGS RUPOFt . oe siscveseccvcensccoses 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 1t0c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 


20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cot- 


ton, 20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED WEAKENS 


Increasing supplies of bran and shorts 
have weakened the market materially. 
So far there has been no official change 
in the mixed-car price, but straight cars 
may now be had at about $2 ton under 
the top of a few weeks ago. For deliv- 
ery in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Al- 
berta, in mixed-car lots with flour, bran 
is worth $41 ton, in bags, and shorts $48. 
In British Columbia, bran is worth $47, 
and shorts $49, delivered, basis Van- 
couver. 


WHEAT IN DEMAND 


The improvement in sales of flour has 
reacted upon the wheat market in such 
a way as to give most millers concern 
about future supplies. Some of the 
smaller ones report no wheat left in 
their districts, which obliges them to re- 
fuse export orders for flour. The larger 
companies appear to be in better cir- 
cumstances. After seeding, the remain- 
ing stocks on farms should find their way 
to market, and may bring an appearance 
of plenty for a while. 

Inspections at Winnipeg have declined 
to a very low point. Contract grades 
show about 50 cars per day. Quotations: 
No. 1 northern, $2.241% bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.211%4; No. 3 northern, $2.1714,— 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur, 
plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley have been following 
the outside markets closely: and, so far 
as conditions here are concerned, there 
is nothing new to report. Compared with 
a week ago, oats have advanced 414c bu, 
and barley about 7c, cash prices; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 7614c bu; barley, 
$1.08%% bu. 


OATMEAL 


Western mills find business dull, and 
some are shut down for want of orders. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $3.30@3.60, in 
80-lb bags, mixed-car lots, delivered; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


SEEDING 


Wheat-seeding is general in all three 
of the grain-raising provinces of west- 
ern Canada. The weather has become 
more favorable, and the only retarding 
influence is lack of competent help. In 
Saskatchewan as high as $75 per month 
is being paid for good men. Nothing 
authoritative is known as to the a 
able acreage, but this is not likely to 
exceed that of last year. The season is 
about 10 days later than in 1918, which 
will cut down the available time, while 
the shortage of help referred to will add 
to the handicap. The total area har- 
vested last year in the three provinces 
was 16,125,451 acres. 


OUTLOOK FOR EXPORT BRIGHTENING 


Canadian millers are feeling better 
over the position of their exporting busi- 
ness. Recent orders from the allied buy- 
ers have put most mills back into active 
operation, and advices from reliable 
sources hold out some promise that suf- 
ficient business to keep the mills run- 
ning well into the summer will be forth- 
coming. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
most millers to favor the idea of keeping 
the flour department of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., or some similar organiza- 
tion, in active operation for another 
year, or till the period of control in the 
United States has been worked out. This 
feeling arises from a belief that one or- 
ganization acting for all available buy- 
ers can secure and place more business 





than individual sellers dealing direct will 
be able to secure. 

In confirmation of this belief, an un- 
derstanding is being discussed whereby 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., may be 
asked to handle the Canadian business 
in flour with neutral countries in Europe. 
Negotiations to this end have been in 
progress lately, and are understood to be 
terminating favorably. For the time be- 
ing this arrangement applies only to the 
remainder of the current crop year, but 
it may very easily last longer if this 
should become expedient. 


BOARD OF APPEALS FOR WESTERN CANADA 

It seems to be the general opinion that 
the request of western farming and grain 
interests for the appointment of a board 
of appeals in connection with the admin- 
istration of the grain inspection of west- 
ern Canada will be granted by the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa. It is a part of this 
request that this new board shall consist 
of three members, one appointed by the 
council of agriculture, one by the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, and the three 
provincial governments of the prairie 
provinces a third. 

Such a board would deal with all ap- 
peals from the grading of regular in- 
spectors of grain, and would have a heal- 
ing effect on much of the discontent of 
farmers with inspection as they know it 
now. This new board, if appointed, will 
probably have its offices in Winnipeg. 

* * 

An addition to the storage capacity of 
the Canadian National elevator at Port 
Arthur, Ont., is under construction. This 
will add 750,000 bus to the plant, mak- 
ing a total of 6,000,000 bus. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Monvrreat, Que., April 26.—A steady 
trade has been done in spring wheat 
flour, and the market is fairly active. 
Sales of car lots of standard grade were 
made at $11 bbl, in jute bags, Montreal 
freights. 

The firmness in winter wheat flour has 
increased, and prices for broken lots, in 
new cotton bags, have advanced 10c bbl, 
with sales at $10.30@10.40, while prices 
in second-hand jute bags are unchanged 
at $10, ex-store. Millers in Ontario are 
now asking $10, in second-hand jute bags, 
for car lots, ex-track. 

A feature in feedstuffs has been the 
easier feeling in bran and shorts. De- 
mand is limited, with sales of car lots of 
bran at $44@45.50, and of shorts at $45 
@45.50, including bags. 

Rolled oats prices are firmly main- 
tained, with only a small jobbing- trade 
in standard grades at $3.75@4 per bag 
of 90 lbs. 

Inquiry from foreign buyers for bar- 
ley continues but, on account of the lim- 
ited amount of ocean grain room avail- 
able, little business has resulted. 


NEW FOREIGN STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., for an 
affiliation with La-Compagnie-Generale 
Transatlantique, generally known as the 
French Line, for a service between Mont- 
real and French ports, which is regarded 
as the beginning of a foreign service. 
The subsidiary company to be pel, grace 
by the combined companies would put 
on six vessels to provide for a weekly 
service between Montreal and Havre, 
these ships being of approximately from 
8,000 to 10,000 tons deadweight each. 
For the beginning of the trade only 
freight vessels will be used, and the serv- 
ice will be put into operation about June. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL MEIGHEN HOME 


The whole of the 4th Canadian division 
will be in England by the end of the 
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present month, according to a statement 
made on April 23 rigadier-General 
Frank S. Meighen, C.M.G., president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who returned to Montreal on April 22, 
crossing the Atlantic on the Olympic. 
Brigadier-General Meighen had a bril- 
liant career in France. He went again 
to the front after his furlough in June, 
1915, and took command of the 87th 
Battalion. He was on leave in Montreal 
in April, 1916. He then returned to 
England and took command of the Ca- 
nadian training corps at Bramshott, 
where he secured his rank of brigadier- 
general. Later he returned to France, 
reverted from the rank of brigadier- 
general, and again commanded the 87th 
Battalion. General Meighen expects to 
return to civil life as soon as he secures 
his discharge. 
NOTES 


J. F. Strachan, Ltd., master baker of 
bread, has been directed to pay $1,550 
damages to G. Labelle for bodily in- 
juries suffered when he fell down an 
elevator shaft on the company’s premises. 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who on April 
23 underwent a second serious operation 
at the Royal Victoria Hospital, which 
was quite successful, is reported in a sat- 
isfactory condition. 

The port of Montreal was officially 
opened on April 22 for the season of 
navigation of 1919, when the War Red- 
cap, of the British ministry of munitions, 
for which the White Star-Dominion Line 
is the agent, arrived from Fiume, Aus- 
tria. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





Grain-Dust Explosions Reduced 

Wasurnoton, D. C., April 26.—Nearly 
18 months ago the Department of Agri- 
culture began a campaign of education 
on grain-dust explosions in mills and ele- 
vators. Since that time not a single ex- 
plosion and fire of any importance has 
occurred in a plant visited by the field 
men of the department. It was found at 
the outset that, for the most part, work- 
men in plants were not acquainted with 
the conditions under which explosions 
would occur, though these conditions were 
mostly of the kind that could be reme- 
died by the workmen. 

Field men have visited plants through- 
out the country and made demonstra- 
tions, using lantern slides, motion pic- 
tures, and gll other means of visual il- 
lustration. They have assisted mill and 
elevator owners in removing dangerous 
equipment and in adopting preventive 
measures discovered by the department. 
Before the campaign began, mill explo- 
sions and fires in which lives were lost 
and much property was destroyed were 
frequent. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 26.—There 
is still some spot flour for sale at very 
reasonable figures. Kansas and Minne- 
sota first patents were offered at $13@ 
13.45, while a few mills still had quota- 
tions of $11.75@11.90 on Kansas and 
Oklahoma 95 per cent patent. First 
clears were offered at $10.25@10.50, and 
seconds at $7. These quotations were 
for shipment within 30 days, basis 98-lb 
cottons. Soft wheat flour has been of- 
fered at $11.80@12 for 95 per cent pat- 
ent. Standard meal, $3.85@3.90 per 100 
Ibs; corn flour, $3.95@4.25. 

Corn products are quoted by wholesal- 
ers as follows: corn meal, $7.40 bbl; 
cream meal, $7.95; grits, $8,—on track. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
3 cars; oats, 124; barley, 221. Stock in 
elevators: wheat, 1,625,000 bus; corn, 
8,000; oats, 168,000; barley, 370,000. In- 
spected outward on shipboard, 204,515 
bus wheat. 

* e 

Among late visitors were J. C. Me- 
Cracken, of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas; W. C. Barber, of the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. W. 
Sterling and W. S. Amidon, of the 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. 
Louis; Paul Esselborn, of the Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


The 1918 Canadian export wheat crop 
of about 70,000,000 bus is practically all 
yet in Canada. 
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There was a decidedly better tone to 
the market this week. Demand was 
good, and inquiries were received from 
all sections. Prices were advanced stead- 
ily in sympathy with the strong cash 
wheat market, closing 35@55c bbl higher 
on the week. However, a larger volume 
of business was reported than for some 
weeks. Patents and clears of both hard 
and soft wheat flours comprised the bulk 
of the sales, but there were also several 
made of 100 per cent flour. 

A number of local and near-by mills 
sold fair lots to the government this 
week, and inquiries revealed that prices 
paid on 100 per cent hard were $11.10@ 
11.35, and $9.50@9.96 on clears, jute, 
Baltimore. 

Some country millers reported a good 
demand from the South, but buyers were 
reluctant to pay the advanced prices. 
There was a general inquiry, and most 
mills enjoyed a good business. Some say 
that millers seem more anxious to buy 
wheat than buyers are to purchase flour. 


Demand from the East improved, but 
only a light trade was reported. 
A feature of the market is the con- 


tinued interest displayed in rye flour. 
Offerings were free, and a fair business 
was done. Mill representatives reported 
a better trade than for some time. 

An increasing demand and a general 
healthier feeling was noted in the local 
market. Receipts of both hard and soft 
wheat flour for local consumption were 
fair, but demand absorbed the offerings, 
and prices were firmly maintained. The 
mills offered sparingly to arrive, and 
business was restricted, sales being most- 
ly in car-lots. There is a growing deé- 
mand for bakery products, and the call 
for flour from this class of buyers was 
good, especially the smaller ones. <A 
number of the larger bakers have their 
requirements booked until June, and 
some until the new crop. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $12@12.80, 100 per cent $11.10@ 
11.50, clear $8@10.70, low-grade $6.25 
(@7; soft wheat patent $11.70@12.50, 100 
per cent $11@11.25, clear $8.75@10, low- 
grade $6.50@7; spring wheat 95 per cent 
$12@12.75, 100 per cent $11.35@11.75, 
first clear $10@10.50, second clear $6.75 
@7.50,—jute. City mills quoted hard 
wheat patent $12.50, 100 per cent $12.20; 
soft wheat patent $12, 100 per cent 
$11.75,—bulk. Rye flour, white patent 
$9.75@ 10.20, straight $9@9,40, dark $7.25 
@7.75. 

The wheat feed market was stronger, 
and demand good for all grades. At 
the close hard bran sold at $38.50@@39, 
and soft at $40; middlings, $50@53. 
Other feedstuffs were firmer, and trad- 
ing was fairly active. White hominy sold 
at $50@60; No. 1 alfalfa meal $438@44, 
and No. 2 $40; rye middlings, $42; fine- 
ground barley feed $51.50, and regular 
$49; oat feed, $28. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather this week was favorable 
to the growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois. There were sev- 
eral light showers in all sections. While 
the wheat was not actually suffering or 
endangered by the absence of rain, the 
ground was somewhat dry and there: was 
a coming need of this additional moisture. 
Cooler weather has also been very bene- 
ficial, as it checked the rapid growth 
somewhat. The outlook at present is 
very promising, and with favorable con- 
ditions from now to harvest, bumper 
wheat crops are certain. 








Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...100 per cent...No com- 
plaint so far...Never better...Weather 
conditions ideal; crop prospects eontinue 


very promising...Maintaining its excep- 
tionally good _ prospects...Perfect... 
Splendid. 


Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, II). 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls 
for the week ending April 26 was 37,200, 
representing 74 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 41,600, or 82 per cent, last 
week, 13,350, or 26 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,800, or 73 per cent, in 1917. 
Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 50,800, rep- 
resenting 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 50,800, or 66 per cent, last 
week, 24,500, or 32 per cent, a year ago, 
and 55,900, or 72 per cent, in 1917. 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB MEETING 


That the grain interests of St. Louis 
are fully awake to the possibilities of 
the grain situation and the opportunities 
confronting St. Louis as one of the prin- 
cipal primary grain centers of the Unit- 
ed States was demonstrated at the spring 
meeting of the St. Louis Grain Club, 
held et the Beelerive Country Club, April 
22, and attended by over 100 grain re- 
ceivers and shippers of St. Louis. 

Confronted with the prospects of near- 
ly a 1,000,000,000-bu wheat —- the larg- 
est ever produced by the farmers of the 
United States, the grain interests of St. 
Louis are being fostered to the utmost 
by the grain club officials. 

At a dinner following the afternoon 
outing at golf, Marshall Hall, president 
of the club, presided, and acquainted the 
membership with the work under way by 
the executive committee for bringing 
about the best possible results for the 
grain interests in general of the St. Louis 
market, its shipping interests and the 
buying trade who look to this city for 
supplies. 

President Hall will shortly appoint an 
elevator committee to work in conjunc- 
tion with the committee on increased ele- 
vator facilities appointed by E. C. An- 
drews, president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, for the purpose of acquainting 
the banking and railroad interests with 
the needs and demands of modern con- 


crete elevator facilities of several mil- 
lion bushels’ capacity, with proper rail 
and .river terminals for handling the 


enormous volume of grain that will come 
to this market. 

A second committee of equal impor- 
tance will be known as an_ industrial 
committee, the work of which will be to 
bring to St. Louis or near-by territory 
industries that use grain or grain prod- 
ucts in their plants. St. Louis has many 
industries engaged in the manufacture of 
mixed feeds, corn products and the like, 
which are among the foremost of their 
kind in the United States, besides its 
flour mills. The geographical position of 
St. Louis, and its rail and river facilities 
for such concerns, are unsurpassed. 

The establishing of a claim bureau for 
the benefit and protection of the mem- 
bers of the exchange is another project 
which, when fully established, will be of 
material benefit to the St. Louis market. 
A request from the Grain Club _ will 
shortly be presented to the board of di- 
rectors of the exchange petitioning the 
board to establish and maintain such a 
bureau in conjunction with the traffic de- 
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partment. The claim bureau will take 
up claims refused by the railroads, and 
handle them in the Tohcrest of members 
of the exchange. 
NOTES 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting in St. 
Louis, April 23, with a fair attendance. 

Visiting country millers from Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois on ’change this 
week said the growing wheat crop could 
not be improved upon. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 


lon, Ill, is on a trip through the South. 


and East, visiting the trade and making 
new connections. 

The Lancaster Commission Co. has en- 
gaged Lieutenant R. L. Beckley to take 
charge of its flour department. Lieu- 
tenant Beckley, before entering the 
army, was connected with Morris & Co. 

The leading business men of Sikeston, 
Mo., are arranging to build a railroad 
from Sikeston to Hickman, Ky., to be 
known as the Sikeston & Southeastern, 
the object being to obtain direct connec- 
tions with strong Mississippi valley and 
southeastern railroads. 

Samuel Plant, president of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, received a telegram 
this week from Bert H. Lang, St. Louis 
representative of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, telling him that 
he had advised Mr. Barnes that he will 
remain with the Food Administration 
during the coming year. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
have been notified that, effective April 
28, the Illinois Traction System will send 
a representative on the exchange floor to 
receipt for disposition orders on grain. 
This will be a great convenience, as this 
system is becoming an important factor 
in the grain transportation business of 
St. Louis. 

Over $2,000,000 is 
the counties of Scott, Mississippi and 
New Madrid for good roads, and ar- 
rangements are being made for the con- 
struction of terminal facilities and 
wharfboats at river points, for the pur- 
pose of moving surplus products from 
this territory to New Orleans for ex- 
port, without the use of rail facilities. 


being spent in 





More Ship Contracts Canceled 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26.—The 
Shipping Board has canceled contracts 
for an additional +2,000,000 tons of steel 
ships, Chairman Hurley announced here 
yesterday. This makes a total of 4,000,- 
000 tons of steel contracts canceled since 
the signing of the armistice. 


The reason for the Shipping Board’s © 


action, as explained by Chairman Hurley, 
is the continuing high building rates for 
steel tonnage, which is requiring the Ship- 
ping Board to pay war prices when it 
believes it ought to be building on a 
peace basis. It is likely that the Ship- 
ping Board will make no further expan- 
sion of its building programme until 
offers similar to those already communi- 
cated by some of the eastern yards to 
build at $150 per ton are made by ship- 
builders generally throughout the coun- 
try. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Exports for Week Ending April 19, 1919 














Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 840,000 ..... 84,000 54,000 
Portland, 

Maine ...1,748,000. ..... ORORG -. <8 over 
Boston .... 315,000 24,000 
Philadelp’a 1,913,000 78,000 
Baltimore... 785,000 ..... 148,000 
Charleston, 

3 ee ee ee SE000. .. 00% 
N. Orleans.. 348,000 1,000 38,000 243,000 
St. John, 

Ne aya | ae TROCO . .ccuee 

Tots., wk.7,076,000 1,000 575,000 297,000 
Prev. wk...5,961,000 73,000 614,000 616,000 
U. K'gdom,.3,028,000 ..... 295,000 ...... 
Continent ..4,048,000 « 847,000 =. .200% 
S. and Ctl. 

Se Ee eae 22,000 
We PGMs ccc kes tps 10,000, ...... 
Other 

countries... ...... Si re a oe 

Totals ...7,076,000 1,000 575,000 297,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto *Same time 


April 19, 1919 last year 

Wheat; Dae cc cisions 159,174,000 49,705,000 

Fiour, bbig .......... 21,882,000 5,512,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 257,643,000 73,161,000 

Si BPP 5,348,000 13,245,000 

Oats, bus ............ 84,165,000 72,906,000 
*Incomplete. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 24,540, or 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 34,029, or 72 
per cent, last week, 32,950, or 70 per 
cent, a year ago, 24,051, or 58 per cent, 
two years ago, 16,085, or 39 per cent, 
three years ago, and 7,586, or 19 per cent, 
four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 31,660, or 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,185, or 38 per cent, last 
week, 30,304, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 
22,702, or 39 per cent, two years ago, 
26,242, or 46 per cent, three years ago, 
and 9,705, or 19 per cent, four years ago. 

THE MARKET 

With good milling wheat becoming very 
scarce and selling at a premium of 22 
@24c bu, soft wheat flours are due for 
an advance of 20@40c bbl. An advance 
of 40c is more than justified by the pres- 
ent wheat cost. 

Interior Washington and Oregon mills, 
and Idaho mills, are doing a good busi- 
ness, both in the Middle West, on the 
Atlantic seaboard and in the Southeast, 
on the basis of $10@10.10 bbl, f.o.b. mill, 
in cotton ¥/,’s, for club straights. 

Montana and North Dakota mills have 
withdrawn all offers to the north Pa- 
cific Coast, on account of lack of wheat 


supplies, and the bakers may be con- 
fronted by a serious condition before 
new-crop wheat flour is available. It is 


not believed that much Kansas flour will 
be offered here the coming summer, as 
the large eastern demand will supply a 
more profitable outlet for Kansas mills 
and, in any event, Kansas flour cannot 
be delivered here much before Aug. 15. 

Hard wheat flour jobbers on this coast 
have considerable Montana flour booked, 
but this will be exhausted before new- 
crop flour can reach here. As a result, 
hard wheat flour is firmly held,—$13.75 
bbl for North Dakota first patent and 
$13@13.20 for Montana. None of the 
bakers have sufficient supplies to enter 
the market as resellers, as is often the 
case at this period of the year, but must 
husband their supplies for their own re- 
quirements. 

Under these’ circumstances, there 
should be and is a good demand for 
Washington and Oregon made Montana 
and Dakota wheat flours, particularly as 
they have not so far followed the ad- 
vance on Montana and Dakota mill 
products, but are still quoted at $2@2.25 
bbl less. 

The feed market is quiet, with little 
demand for millfeed. With the heavy 
grinding of mills on government flour 
orders, millfeed is accumulating. Mill- 
run is quoted at $37@38 ton, delivered 
transit points. 


GRAIN CORPORATION TENDERS 


The Portland office of the Grain Cor- 
poration asks for flour offers up to noon 
of May 1 for May and June shipment; 
offers to be submitted separately for May 
shipment and June shipment. 


THE LATE SAMUEL WYLDE 


Samuel Wylde, secretary and treasur- 
er of the Novelty Mill Co., of Seattle, 
who died April 22, belonged to a family 
which has long been identified with the 
milling industry, both his father and 
grandfather having been millers at Liv- 
erpool, England. Mr. Wylde was born 
in England in 1853, and came to this 
country in 1879, becoming a deputy grain 
inspector at New York. 


Some years later he returned to Eng- 
land and became manager of the John- 
From 
1884 to 1890 he was engaged in the grain 
1890 to 


stone Steamship Co. at Liverpool. 


business at Chicago, and from 





J. K. Smith, for many years prominent 
in the grain trade at Spokane, Wash., has 
become manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co’s new Spokane mill, J. D. Arm- 
strong, of Tacoma, northwestern man- 
ager of the Sperry Flour Co., will have 
the general management of the company’s 
mills at Tacoma, Spokane and Creston, 
Wash. 

The members of the board of managers 
of the state-owned Terminal Elevator, 
Great Falls, Mont., empowered by the 
last Montana legislature to construct a 
$250,000 elevator at Great Falls, inspect- 
ed the Port Commission elevator at 
Seattle this week and left on a tour of 
inspection of elevators at Vancouver, B. 
C., Calgary, Alta., Fort William, Ont., 
and other Canadian points. 

The low price of grain sacks, recently 


The Late Samuel Wylde 


1898 in the same business at Minneapolis. 
In 1898 he came to Seattle, and since then 
has been associated with the Novelty Mill 
Co. 

H. B. Wylde, his son, who has been 
with the Novelty Mill Co. for 13 years, 
will succeed his father as secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Reports continue highly favorable as 
to winter wheat conditions. Spring wheat 
went into the ground under good soil con- 
ditions, and recent rains have been fa- 
vorable for germination. Practically all 
sections report the best prospects ever 
known at this date. 

NOTES 

Burr Fisher, secretary Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., is in California. 

The Log Cabin bakery, of Portland, 
Oregon, has purchased the Hess bakery 
at Ogden, Utah. 

Flour sold the Grain Corporation 
packed in common jute sacks will ‘be ac- 
cepted at 5c bbl under the price for flour 
shipped in 10%-oz extra quality double 
calendered jute sacks. 


ranging 1014,@11.70c, against 23c last 
year, appears to have had an important 
tendency in checking bulk-grain elevator 
construction. Whether or not this is the 
cause, there are very few bulk-grain stor- 
age projects this year, whereas during 
the last two years of high-priced sacks 
the bulk storage of the Pacific North- 
west was peer increased. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., April 26.—Flour 
is in very little demand, due principally 
to jobbers and large bakers being fairly 
supplied for 30 days. -Advancing prices 
have had a tendency to, cause buyers to 
hesitate about purchasing for future 
needs. It is generally considered, how- 
ever, that very little flour has been 
bought for June and July requirements, 
which will in all probability result in a 
very keen demand later on. 

Mills quote straight grade flour from 
Washington and Oregon at $11@11.20 
bbl; cut-off, $10.75@10.80; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $13@13.60; Dakotas, $13.50 
@14; Montana, $12.50@12.80; first clear, 
$10.50,—basis 98’s,. cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 
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Millfeed is being offered in more lib- 
eral quantity, principally from north 
coast points. Local mills report no sur- 
plus, with their output in most cases 
sold up to May 15. Some round lots of 
mill-run have been offered at slightly 
reduced prices; the general tone of the 
market, however, is quite firm. Mills 
quote bran at $41; mill-run, $41.50@43; 
middlings, $583@55; red dog, for which 
there has been little or no demand for 
some time, sold this week at $65@67. 

Coarse grains are active and strong, 
particularly barley. May futures sold 
this week at $2.60 per ctl and December 
at $2.40. Spot prices follow: barley, 
feed, $2.45@2.50; shipping, $2.50@2.55; 
oats, red feed, $2.15@2.30; corn, Cali- 
fornia yellow, $83@3.25; white Egyptian, 
$2.50@2.75; milo maize, $2.40@2.65. 

” * 

The Merchants’ Exchange Club at a 
recent meeting elected the following of- 
ficers to serve for 1919-20: president, 
Russell Pierce; vice-president, Allen I. 
Kittle; secretary, F. M. Branch; treas- 
urer, E. C. Horst. House committee: 
G. Meyer, A. G. Kellogg, B. M. Aikins. 


OREGON 

Porrianp, Orecon, April 26.—The 
flour output of Portland mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 33,423, or 78 per cent, this week, 
compared with 29,559, or 69 per cent, 
last week, 25,199, or 76 per cent, a year 
ago, and 21,447, or 64 per cent, two 
years ago. 

Local flour business has been of very 
good proportions this week, with the mar- 
ket holding steady at $11.30 for patents 
and $11.15 for bakers. Millers expect 
another call from the government in a 
few days for bids on export flour for 
May delivery. It is believed the quan- 
tity required will be somewhat less than 
the April order, which was for about 
88,000 tons. To provide for the Portland 
shipments, it is understood that steel 
tonnage will be brought from San Fran- 
cisco, 

Portland already in 1919 has exported 
832,074 bbls government flour, which were 
more than half the total for 1918, and 
shippers forecast that, if the tonnage 
situation is reasonably free for the rest 
of the year, 1919 will go down as the 
banner flour year for Portland. As the 
records now stand, 1918 leads all years 
since the beginning of flour exporta- 
tion at Portland, the combined shipments 
being 1,568,175 bbls, valued at $15,649,- 
196. For the first quarter of 1919, there 
had been shipped 754,074 bbls, valued at 
$7,632,551, and so far this month, one 
cargo of 78,000 bbls has been dispatched. 

The millfeed market is firm, with no 
surplus stocks and a good demand from 
California, as well as locally. Mill-run 
is still quoted at $37@38 ton in car lots, 
but a higher price soon is predicted. 
Millers quote rolled oats at $57, rolled 
barley at $57@59, ground barley at $57 
and cracked corn at $70. 





THE GROWING CROPS 

Crop prospects in Oregon continue 
good. Winter wheat, rye and oats made 
satisfactory growth during the week. 
Over much of the state the growth has 
been slow, but in Morrow County a good 
part of the winter grain is jointed and 
some is in the boot. Wireworms con- 
tinue to injure winter wheat in Jefferson 
County. 

Seeding of spring wheat, oats and 
barley is progressing slowly, especially in 
western counties, and the acreage will be 
reduced by the backward state of farm 
work. There is ample moisture in most 
sections for the germination of grain al- 
ready sown. A small acreage in Lake 
County was blown out by high wind. 
Ground is being prepared for corn. 


NEW CEREAL AND FEED MILL 
Destruction of the old Olympic ware- 
house of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., on the East Side, is being carried on 
to make way for a modern cereal and 
feed mill. An entire block, 200x200, will 
be covered by the plant. It is intended 
to have the mill building five stories in 
height, 200 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
A two-story warehouse will cover the re- 
mainder of the block. Re-enforced con- 
crete will be used in construction of the 
building, and the plant will be ready for 

operation in five months. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual - 
discounts for cash to retail 


merchants ........ bs tevws «+. $13.35 @13.50 
Spring patent, jute ........ «+++ 12.656@13.00 
Spring straights, jute ...... ® 10.80 @11.40 
Spring clears, jute ...... eeeeee 9.85@10.30 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute fess 8.00 


7.50@ 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 12. ++ By 95 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........$12.40@12.85 
Straight, southern, jute ...... +» 11.00@11.50 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.60@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $12.90@13.30 

Patent, 95 per cent .........+5- 12.40@12.90 

Clear, Kansas, jute ..........++. 10.20@10.60 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .... $8.75 @9.00 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.50@7.75 


WHEAT —Scarce, and prices 30@35c high- 


er. Millers were good buyers. No. 3 red 
spring smutty sold at $2.70. Range for the 
week: Last 

This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard ...... 245 @280 245@250 220 
No. 2 hard ...... 241@275 241@245 217 
, ee ES 260 @285 260 @265 220 
No. 2 red .....+.- 257@283 257 @ 262 217 
No. 1 nor, 8...... 246 @285 244@253 220 
No. 2 nor, 8.....-. 240@281 239@247 217 
No. 1 dk hard. 250@290 250@257 224 


CORN—Offerings larger; elevator and glu- 
cose interests the best buyers. Prices 7@8&c 
higher for the week. Range follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix.154 @164 153 @156 110@130 
No. 6 mix...... Pee 156 @157 135@160 
No. 4 mix.158 @167%155 @159 145@159 
No. 3 mix.159 @168% 158% @160% 160@172 
No. 6 yel..154 @162 151 @156 110@150 
No. 5 yel..155 @162 156 @157% 130@150 
No. 4 yel..158 @167%157 @159% 146@160 
No. 3 yel..159%@170 159 @162 160@175 
No. 3 wh..160 @169% 159% @162 170@182 


OATS—Supplies larger. Demand better. 
Elevator interests buying No. 3 white and 
standard for mixing. Prices 3% @4ic higher, 
and ranged as follows: 


This week Last week Last year 

No. 4 wh 66% @72 66 @68% 87 @89% 
No. 3 wh 70 @74% 68% @70% 88 @S89% 
Standard 70% @75 69% @71 88 @s89% 
No. 2 wh 71% @75 70 @71,. 87% @90% 
RYE—Cash lots were taken readily at 


May price to 1%c over. Millers were the 
best buyers. No. 2 sold Saturday at $1.80% 
@1.81%, and closed at $1.80. May closed at 
$1.79; July, $1.81%; August, $1.71 bid. 
BARLEY—Maltsters and millers took lib- 
eral supplies. Announcement that the Grain 
Corporation will buy Victory flour composed 
of 75 per cent of wheat and 25 per cent of 
barley flour had a good éffect. Closing 
trades were at $1.17@1.27 for fair to choice 


malting. May closed at $1.15%; July, 
$1.18. 
CORN GOODS—Demand improved. Prices 


Corn flour ranged $4.07% @4.50; 
cream meal, $4.05 for yellow, granulated 
$4.20, white $4.17%; hominy grits, $4.22%; 
pearl hominy, $4.27%,—all per 100 lbs from 
warehouse, with car lots 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


higher. 


te oo mee 


1919 918 19 1918 
Fiour, bbis..... 218 " 76 "* 142 
Wheat, bus.... 286 63 1,404 31 
Corn, bus.... 1,578 1,732 419 693 
Oats, bus...... 1,452 3,521 820 2,267 
Se Pee 136 31 675 61 
Barley, bus.... 595 152 210 97 





NEW YORK, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Market quiet but firm, with gen- 
eral tendency toward rapidly advancing 
prices, each day bringing a new high mark. 
One large mill stated it was out of the mar- 
ket on bakers flour, in order that it might 
reserve its wheat supply for milling family 
flour. Quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$12.75 @13.75; standard patent, $12.15@12.75; 
first clear, $10@11.25; Kansas straight, $12.25 
@13; winter straight, $11.50@12; rye, $8.75@ 
9.60,—all in jute. Receipts, 324,835 bbis. 

Corn goods were higher and generally 
firmer. Corn meal, white and yellow, $4.20 
@4.25 per 100 lbs; corn flour, $4@4.25. 

WHEAT—Movement a trifle heavier. 
ceipts, 1,158,000 bus. 

CORN—Market feverish, with rapid ad- 
vances which trade was not inclined to ac- 
cept as legitimate. Many considered the 
market dangerous. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.84%; No. 3 yellow, $1. ote: No. 2 mixed, 
$1.83%. Receipts, 21,000 bus. 

OATS—Closely followed corn, 
fluctuations, though the general 


Re- 


with rapid 
tendency 


was downward rather than upward. Quota- 
tions were 79% @80%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 210,000 bus, 


DULUTH, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

Standard patent ...........+- - $12.25 @12.50 
First clear, jutes ..........+5- + 10.00@10.25 
Second clear, jute ......... F 5.75@ 7.25 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b, mill, 


per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 

INO. 3 GOMBOMME 6 cccsci ccc cccvves $12.25 @12.50 

Durum, patent .......... Sov eee 12.00@12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

We. BF PPRIBNC TIS 6 ck veccscccwsves sxece O675 

Pure white rye ......-seseee> ne bi 00.0 « 6.26 

No. 3 dark rye .......000. weeueveccses 3.60 

pe errr rrr er ‘ ‘AV eas We 4.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
Apr. 26..40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 Apr. 28..20,000 
Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,845 Apr. 21..14,650 
Apr. 12..21,325 Apr. 13..16,926° Apr. 14,.13,460 
Apr. 5...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 Apr. 7...13,270 


WHEAT—The few cars that dribbled in 
were picked up by mills. Buyers were out 
of the market, having their wants well filled. 
Outside markets are offering more attractive 
premiums, and country shippers are sending 
cars there, instead of here. Shipping opera- 
tions were on a big scale. Many large-sized 
boats were put into the wheat-carrying trade 
and together with the active car shipments, 
the volume ran exceedingly high. With- 
drawals were mainly spring wheat, durum 
coming next in line, with winter trailing be- 
hind. From March 17 to date, car shipments 
have reached a total of 5,274,000 bus, and 
since the boats started they have carried 
out 6,183,000. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 19 .... 66% @69% 171% 90@108 
April 21 .... 67 @70 176 91@109 
April 22 .... 67% @69% 174% 91@109 
April 23 .... 67% @70% 177% 93@111 
April 24 .... 66% @69% 175% 95 @115 
April 25 .... 67% @70% 177 95@117 
April 26 67% @10% 178% 100@118 
Apr. 27, 1918 82% @84% 264 145 @185 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
April#26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

63 1 ee 


COPrM .cice eae 

Oats ...... 199 123 1,249 3 4, 062 
BIO. scvicve 3,055 6 248 oa os 2 
Barley 810 572 1,210 74 12 . 238 
Flaxseed .. 173 355 1,817 43 "aee 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


cw Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 








Wheat— 
Spring ..... 67 9 610 3,244 12 467 
Durum .... 62 56 2,792 -» 461 
Winter .... ae a oo: tee 420 
Totals 119 9 6566 6,347 12 1,348 
OBES cccces 2 90 3 2 5 os 
Bonded... 0 es 307 os oe 3 
io. Sere 472 5 13 1,263 se 66 
Barley . 7 4 105 se oe 2 
Bonded... oe os 21 oe es 72 
Flaxseed .. 80 8 22 2 12 25 
Bonded.. 37 231 13 é 5 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 26, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor }4,664 3 1,464 se 10 1 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk nor / 
3 nor § 300 420 2 1 
All other 

spring ...1,290 57 8,118 1 3 368 
1 am dur } 
1, 2 dur } 2,795 12 
2am dur } 
3am dur | 
3 dur j 90 2 és os 1 
All other 

durum ..3,830 146 623 59 
1 dk hd w} 
1,2 hd w} 612 
2 dk hdwJ 
All other 

winter .. 798 420 2 
White ..... ee os 4 rT “ee js 
Mixed ..... oe ee eo 3 4 20 

Totals ..14,379 220 11,049 
Afloat .... sao cee An0® 

Totals ..14,379 220 12,348 4 20 451 


FLAXSEED—Aggressive bidding by crush- 
ers and speculative element induced a strong 
undertone, due principally to the bullish 
influence shown at Winnipeg, as the bulk of 
northwestern stocks are held at Fort Wil- 
liam. The Winnipeg May future kept work- 
ing up, and today the spread shows but 6c 
in our favor, against 20c several weeks ago. 
Their July closed only lic under Duluth 
July. Prices registered highest point since 
last September. The crest was reached to- 
day. October maintained its full advance, 
the other issues reacting 1% @2c from top 
quotations at the close. Net advance against 
close of April 19 was, May 15%c; July 16%c, 
to 36c for October. Cash market quiet; 


small receipts. A boat arrived with 65,000 
bus flaxseed from Fort William this week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


7—— —Close—— 

Opening April 27 
April21 High Low April26 1918 

May ..$3.89 $4.07 $3.89 $4.05 $4.08% 

July 3.87 4.05 3.87 4.03% 4.08% 
Oct. 3.50 3.86 3.50 3.86 3.57 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 26 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.00@14.00 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 11.50@12.60 
First clear, cotton .......-se.0. 10.50@11.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.50@11.40 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.75@ 8.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... ~-@ 4.45 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton...... -@ 4.20 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton....... eeeee@ 4.20 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 13.00 @13.50 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $40 


@40.50; standard fine middlings, $45.50@46; 
rye feed, $39; red dog, $54; hominy feed, $63; 
old process oil meal, $68,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Up 30@35c. Receipts, 19 cars. 
Demand was brisk for milling, and all offer- 
ings were readily absorbed. No. 1 northern, 
$2.57@2.85; No. 2, $2.52@2.82; No. 3, $2.50 
@ 2.75. 

BARLEY—Prices advanced 12@i38c. Re- 
ceipts, 191 cars. Demand was good from in- 
dustries and shippers. No. 3, $1.17@1.30; 
No. 4, $1.12@1.28; feed and rejected, $1.05@ 
1.23. 


RYE—Advanced 10@12c for the week. Re- 
ceipts, 47 cars. Demand was good from 
millers and shippers, and offerings were 
taken each day. Millers bought freely to 
arrive. No. 1, $1.78% @1.85%; No. 2, $1.78 
@1.85; No, 3, $1.70@1.83. 

CORN—Prices advanced 8@l0c. Receipts, 
51 cars. The movement is expected to in- 
crease next week. Millers were in the mar- 
ket for white, and shippers bought mixed 
and yellow. No. 3 yellow, $1.63@1.73; No. 4 
yellow, $1.62@1.71; No. 3 mixed, $1.61@1.71; 
No. 3 white, $1.63@1.73. 

OATS—Up 3c. Receipts, 56 cars. The local 
trade bought the heavy, and shippers took 





all grades. Standard, 72%@T5ic; No. 3 
white, 714% @73%c; No. 4 white, 70@73%e 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 65,950 28,000 73,491 40,610 
Wheat, bus... 30,820 5,000 85,440 62,400 
Corn, bus..... 75,000 85,000 29,800 180,683 
Oats, bus..... 123,760 488,320 136,600 342,000 
Barley, bus... 299,870 78,030 129,800 29,500 
Rye, bus...... 64,800 11,475 69,350 11,400 
Feed, tons.... 480 930 4,024 6,945 
KANSAS CITY, APRIL 26 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PORIINE wis sos Sid 6 Cevaivcenen sce ees $13.00 @13.50 
CURING nainrsi tes a's cond ces ve one ee 11.80@12.50 
RRS i errerware eee tt ard 8 9.50@10.50 


MILLFEED—Demand for shorts continues 
strong, with the markét for bran showing 
more strength. Nominal quotations: shorts, 
in 100-lb sacks, $43@46 ton; bran, $35 @36. 

WHEAT—Premiums on all grades have 
reached the highest point of the year, and 
are advancing in the face of light receipts. 
Sales today were: 2 cars No. 2 dark hard, 
$2.85; 3 cars No. 3, $2.80; 1 car No. 4, 
$2.77; 2 cars No. 5, $2.75. A car of No. 3 
hard sold for $2.84, 

CORN—Reports that Europe would be on 
a war-bread basis caused cash prices to 
reach new high figures. Nominal quota- 
tions: white, No. 2 $1.74@1.75, No. 3 $1.72@ 
1.73, No. 4 $1.70@1.71, No. 5 $1.67@1.69; 
yellow, No. 2 $1.75, No. 3 $1.73@1.75, No. 4 
$1.71@1.72, No. & $1.68@1.70; mixed, No. 2 
$1.74@1.75, No. 3 $1.71@1.73, No. 4 $1.66@ 
1.67, No. 5 $1.66%. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 272,700 72,900 714,150 29,700 
Corn, bus..... 398,500 558,750 266,500 698,750 
Oats, bus..... 306,000 146,200 253,500 249,000 
Rye, bus...... 22,000 7,700 28,600 13,250 
Barley, bus... 43,500 9,800 22,100 16,800 
Bran, tons.... 700 340 3,340 1,860 
Hay, tons..... 5,820 1,360 1,860 4,332 
Flour, bbis.... 9,750 5,750 65,000 17,250 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent, $12@ 
12.80, 100 per cent $11.10@11.50, clear $8@ 
10.70, low-grade $6.25@7; soft wheat patent 
$11.70@12.50, 100 per cent $11@11.25, clear 
$8.75@10, low-grade $6.50@7; spring wheat 
95 per cent $12@12.75, 100 per cent $11.35@ 
11.75, first clear $10@10.50, second clear $6.75 
@7.50. Rye flour, white patent a 75 @10.20, 
straight $9@9.40, dark $7.25 @7. 

MILLFEED—Hard wheat to '$38.50@39, 
and soft $40; middlings, $50@53; white hom- 
iny, $50@60; No. 1 alfalfa meal $43@44, and 
No. 2 $40; rye middlings, $42; fine-ground 
barley feed $51.50, and regular $49; oat 
feed, $28. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 125 cars, against 141 
last week. Good demand, with prices 12c 
higher. Closing prices: No. 1 red, = 77; 
No, 2 red, $2.73@2.74; No. 1 hard, 


CORN—Receipts, 369 cars, against "879. 








and prices 7@iic higher. 
2 yellow, $1.74; No. 3 
$1.69@1.70; No. 


Demand good, 
Closing prices: No. 
yellow, $1.70; No. 3 white, 
6 white, $1.60. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 

OATS—Receipts, 241 cars, against 253. 
Prices 2@3c higher, and demand fair. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 73% @74c; No. 3 white, 
73% @74c; No. 4 white, 73c; No. 2 mixed, 73c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbls.... 87,240 71,598 110,540 174,970 

Wheat, bus... 279,600 75,016 137,050 75,290 

Corn, bus..... 547,300 549,625 440,000 457,660 

Oats, bus..... 742,000 806,060 666,320 930,570 

Rye, bus...... 6,600 3,498 8,430 890 

Barley, bus... 2,800 24,000 3,400 7,350 
TOLEDO, APRIL 26 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.45@11.85; spring, $12.45. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 


‘Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran 
Spring wheat bran 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 44. 50 3 ‘6. 50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ....... «+» @44,.75 
Winter wheat middlings ....... -»@50.50 
Spring wheat middlings ........ --@47.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @68200 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 21 cars, none contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 20 cars, 14 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 69 cars, 53 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 





919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 144,700 9,500 65,840 14,400 
Corn, bus..... 24,400 63,600 7,880 24,900 
Oats, bus..... 463,358 129,900 162,350 50,800 
BOSTON, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$13.60@14.05 
Spring patents, standard ....... 12.50@13.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.50@13.25 
Soft winter patents ...........- 12.25@13.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 12.00 @12.75 
Spring first clears .........ese05 9.75 @11.00 


MILLFEED—Market lower, with quiet de- 


mand, Spring bran, $44.75; winter bran, 
$45.50; middlings, $49.50@53; mixed feed, 
$47@51; red dog, $58; second clears, $59; 
gluten feed, $60.42; hominy feed, $60.90; 
stock feed, $57; oat hulls, reground, $33; 
cottonseed meal, $65.25,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Prices advanced, with 


White corn flour, $4.20@4.25; 
$4@4.05; yellow granulated, 
$4.15; bolted, $4.10; feeding, $3.45@3.50; 
cracked corn, $3.50@3.55; hominy grits and 
samp, $4@4.05; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $4.40,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAIL—A good demand, 


fair demand. 
white corn meal, 


with the 


market held higher. Rolled is quoted at 
$4.15 per 100-lb sack, with cut and ground 
at $4.77. 
WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*49,116 75,850 ....+2 «seees 
Wheat, bus... 1,450 ..... 1,515,235 4,497 
GORE WOM. Sew “Sscte 32,950 .....- 136,837 
Oats, bus..... 70,970 276,900 503,033 876,657 
Rye, bus..... 168,770 REGS. § cevwey 5,283 
Be cK de siete. eden . weseas 1,205 
Millfeed, tons 69 One... aeines. - $2b60 
Corn meal, bbis Been. weebes a eewe 
Oatmeal, cases. 200 |. Beery eee ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... B,BSG ..ccvesh  eeves 


*Includes 28,410 bbls for export, compared 
with 34,050 in 1918, 


Exports from Boston during the week: to 











Liverpool, 167,531 bus wheat; to Nantes, 
France, 2,500 tons flour. 
BUFFALO, APRIL 26 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ...........-. $.....@12.75 
WPOMIBES -GOREME © oi ccc s vive 6.0 Geter «eee + @12.75 
Wee GOUT cc dvicesccccccevenncs --@10.55 
GrORAM BOGP ciscvsccrcccedoses «+» @12.75 
po GE erry -»-@ 9.80 
pn) ere ee ee ee eee @ 9.65 

Sacked 

Se, DE WEEE ook es ve botseeesess «.» »- @43.50 
Standard middlings, per ton -- @47.50 
RE GOSS as wee tie bi csedicccees - @51.50 
Flour middlings ............+... -@53.50 
Red dog, per tom .......-e0+06. -@59.50 
Barley ground feed, pure ...... 52. 2.00@ 54. 00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @63.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .... :; @62.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 76.00 @77.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 67.00 @68.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 68.00 @69.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... +++» @59.76 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GROMOE coscrciccccveseciccoce - @63.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @65.00 


180 lbs, net, 


— oats, bbl, 
eee cs ~+s++@ 9.00 
Oat ‘nulla, reground, sacked, ton. 31.50@32.00 

WHEAT—There is an active inquiry for 
milling wheat of any kind in this market, 
and no offerings. 

CORN—Prices were 10c higher than last 
week at the close today, and all offerings 
taken at that advance, with more wanted, 
Not much attention was paid to the option. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.79; No. 3 yellow, 




















to 
S, 








April 30, 1919 


$1.78; No. 4 yellow, $1.76; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.71; No. 6 yellow, $1.64@1.68,—on track, 
through billed, . 

OATS—The advance was about 2%c for 
the week, but this was all buyers would pay. 
The offerings were taken daily. A better de- 
mand is expected next week, as oatmeal 
mills will be in the market. Closing: No. 2 
white, 77%c; standard, 77c; No. 3 white, 
76%c; No. 4 white, 75%c,—on track, through 
billed, 

BARLEY—Local maltsters seem to be get- 
ting all they need at present, old purchases 
arriving, and there is little business doing 
here. Quotations: choice to fancy, $1.31@ 
1.35; standard to medium, $1.27@1.30; feed 
to low-grade, $1.20@1.24,—on track, through 
billed. 

RYE—Good demand for No. 1 or No. 2 at 
$1.85, on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,650 bbls, and 17,868,- 
722 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 32,663,740 lbs in 
sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $11.50@11.75 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas straight .:.....+eeeee0e 12.20@12.65 
Kansas short patent .......s++ 13.00 @13.50 
Spring short patent ...........+ 13.50@13.90 
Spring patent ......eeeeeeerees 13.00 @13.50 
Spring first clear ......+.-++0. 11.00@11.25 


WHEAT—Market strong. Receipts, 1,014,- 
170 bus; exports, 1,346,309; stock, 991,369. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.82; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE—Firm under light offerings. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western, $1.76 per bu; near-by, 
as to quality, $1.65@1.70. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices advanced, but trade 
quiet at revised figures. Quotations: $9.25@ 
10.35, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but supplies small 
and market firm and 4c higher. Receipts, 
55,290 bus; stock, 81,536. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.76@1.80. 

CORN GOODS—tThe scarcity and high cost 
of wheat flour influenced more active trad- 
ing. Reports that the government will soon 
begin exporting a wheat flour blended with 
substitutes was also a bullish factor. Quo- 
tations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.25 @4.00 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... «e+» @3.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... wee @3.15 
White table meal, fancy...... «e+» @3.20 

Ordinary ground meal.......... - @3.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ 3. 50@3. 76 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50@3.62% 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.00@3.92% 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 


MILLFEED—Market firm, due to light of- 
ferings and the strength of cash wheat. 
Bran showed little change, but shorts and 
middlings higher, with demand fair. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks ........ $47.50 @48.50 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 45.00@46.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BOE ck baceccsricsocncssseseis 45.00@ 46.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 43.50@ 44.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-1D sacks ......ccccceseees 52.00 @53.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-1b sackS .....cccecscseces 48.00@49.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-1b sacks 58.00@59.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 48.00@49.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 46.50 @ 47.50 
Linseed oil meal ........e+e0008 -++@71.00 

OATS—Firm, and 3c higher wallow light 
offerings and an improved demand, Re- 
ceipts, 463,910 bus; exports, 89,940; stock, 


717,004. Quotations: 

Noh SB WRItE 6.6.00 ccc vce dice vebvves 81% @82 

Standard white .........es+e-0. 81 @81% 

TH BD WEISS cc oer ci cer eteveseses 80 @80% 

NO. 4 WHItG . 0 ccc ccc cccvvcctens 78% @79% 
OATMEAL—Firm in sympathy with raw 





- material, but demand only moderate. Quo- 


tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.96%%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $7.93@9.13; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $2.75@ 


5.75. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 26 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-ib 
cottons: 





Spring short patent ............ $12.50@12.75 
Spring long patent ............. 12.05 @12.30 
Spring first clear 10.40@10.90 
WIGS MUONS v ab.ancctc ce ceckad 12.00@12.25 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 11.40 @11.65 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.50@12.75 
Hard winter long patent ....... 12.05 @12.30 
Hard winter first clear ......... 10.40@10.90 
Rye flour, pure and blended .... 9.50@10.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.15 
City mills’ spring patent........ -@13.15 
City mills’ winter patent....... -@12.65 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@12.40 


MILLFEED—Higher on spring middlings; 
otherwise unchanged, with demand and 
trading generally light. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $43.75@ 
44.75; spring middlings, $48@49; soft winter 
bran and middlings, $49. 


WHEAT—Strong and scarce; demand less 
urgent; movement moderate. Receipts, 356,- 
162 bus; exports, 212,780; stock, 964,765. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.52%; 








No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.50%; No. 1 red 
winter 8c more. 

CORN—Advancing; movement and de- 
mand better. Receipts, 218,682 bus; stock, 
381,132. Closing prices? domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.73; range for week of south- 
ern, $1.66@1.73; near-by spot yellow cob, 
bbl, $8; white, $7.75 @7.85 

OATS—Up 4@5c; demand improving, 
movement small. Receipts, 30,839 bus; stock, 
727,665. Closing prices: standard white, do- 
mestic, 80c, sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 80c 
asked. 

RYE—No market; movement heavy, ac- 
count government; demand absent. Re- 
ceipts, 578,592 bus; exports, 793,559; stock, 
1,348,005. 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 29 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.80@13.75 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 12.30@13.25 
Pg NR Perr ee eee ee 10.10@11.00 
Second clear, jute ............4. 6.00@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wee Gisces sevns 210,640 424,645 354,165 
April 26... 371, 536 180,520 451,635 380,775 
April 19... 381,565 160,595 437,535 375,355 
April 12... 392,045 162,555 372,775 388,155 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


My S...00 seccee 13,295 34,675 6,425 
April 26... 657,715 25,160 43,120 9,920 
April 19... 9,115 2,200 31,455 21,765 


April 12... 29,670 8,880 24,615 98,125 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ;-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Mar. 1.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar, 8.. 66 59,025 253,100 120,715 10,630 es 

Mar, 15. 66 59,025 274,295 124,255 4,900 5, 245 
Mar. 22. 66 70,385 274,855 99,185 1,200 675 
Mar, 29. 66 70,385 277,240 89,135 eee eee 
Apr. 65. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 eee 1,796 


Apr. 12. 66 70,385 289,145 99,025 «+» 1,645 
Apr. 19. 66 70,385 313,445 82,710 2,585 9,765 
Apr. 26. 59 57,060 233,570 86,255 eee 2,890 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(April 29) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

April 29 Year ago 

BVO. ce cecdsaccese $38. 00@39. 00 $33.00@33.50 
Stand, middlings.. 44.00@45.00 35.00@36.14 
Flour middlings... 50.00@51.00 .....@..... 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 54.50@55.00 48.00@48.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $63.50@64.00 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.00@56.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 37.00@38.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.00@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowy .......-e+++ 3.60@ 3.75 
Rye flour, White® ..ccssvesccscs 10.50@10.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ........ 10.50@10.60 
Jraham, standard, bbift ........ 10.40@10.50 
Rolled oats®® ....cccseccescoess ccoocQe Bae 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 12.00@18.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@22.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 13.00@17.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 16.00@25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 25.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 28.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton .....,. 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings. 25.00 @ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 15.00@18.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ....-.-seeeeee -@64.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


Dark northern spring.... 
Northern spring ........ 
Red spring ....seeeeress 
Amber durum ......+++:+ 
Durum ...cccceses 
Red Gurum .....ceeeeeee 
Dark hard winter 
Hard winter .....-++++. MK 

Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 
Red winter ......eeeeee8 2.21% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

—e Corn Oats Rye Barley 

. 164@165 68% @69% 173% @173% 102@109 
3. 165 @166 69% @70% 176% @177% 104@111 
24. 165@16669 @70 176 @176% 107@117 
25. 170@172 70% @71% 179% @180% 107@117 
26. 171@172 70% @71% 180 @180% 109@119 
28. 172@173 69% @70% .....@178 107@117 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


| 
$2.23% $ 
2.21% 
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Saturday were: April 27 

April 26 April 19 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,105,320 1,273,230 982,520 
Flour, bbls ...... 17,376 25,917 3,690 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,287 1,521 1,136 
Corn, bus ........ 49,280 52,500 258,700 
Oats, bus........ 326,400 428,260 424,270 
Barley, bus ...... 563,160 745,680 238,650 
Rye, bus ........ 226,200 196,800 114,330 


Flaxseed, bus .... 71,400 78,000 48,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: April 27 
April 26 April 19 1918 


Wheat, bus ......1,392,530 1,414,400 201,140 
Flour, bbis ..... . 488,079 - 441,617 326,120 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,222 17,012 10,475 
Corn, bus ........ 35,960 26,640 202,520 
Oats, bus ........ 269,100 257,400 742,560 
Barley, bus ...... 730,940 895,860 327,060 
Rye, bus ......«--+ 428,640 109,200 151,290 


Flaxseed, bus .... 23,370 28,980 9,280 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merse on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Apr. 27 Apr. 28 
Apr. 26 Apr.19 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 1,314 1,275 409 
No. 1 northern, 4,983 6,306 ase 1,133 
No. 2 northern. 146 211 ove 1,500 
Other grades .. 6,813 7,827 see 5,168 
Totals ..csecs 13,256 15,619 132 8,210 
Im 1926 ..csccs 10,096 10,418 eee eee 
In 1915 ....00. 6,263 7,091 
EM 1914 .ccccde 17,694 18,196 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 27 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 
Apr. 26 Apr.19 1918 1917 1916 


Corm.... 14 10 929 182 90 
Oats ....1,610 1,641 1,034 6,119 2,221 
Barley ..2,064 2,058 1,238 832 180 
Rye ....6,716 6,794 149 260 271 
Flaxseed. 68 78 30 239 118 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, April 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Apr.27 Apr. 28 
Destination— Apr. 26 Apr.19 1918 1917 





London ........ 17 94 es 18 
Liverpool ...... 23 oe 44 11 
Glasgow ....... 36 os Be 33 
BONED owacecesess 51 25 #* 19 
TRUE. pesvivcass 12 6 17 6 
Caraim ..cccese os 7 2 
. ere 5 ae . 
Falmouth ..... 216 131 ‘ 
ere 2 4 iv is 
PTABCE 2.000008 ée oe 48 5 
Mediterranean 

DOTtH 2c cccccs 60 
| er ee 7 
Plymouth ..... on 38 ee a 
eee ae ee ee 11 
Rotterdam .... .. o« ve 26 
Gibraltar ...... 290 237 oe 
Copenhagen ° 3 1 4 
GORGE wocessces 9 5 a. 
} rere 1 11 ee 
CUBS coccrevves 3 ee ae 5 
ps ee eae o% ee es 19 
San Domingo .. - i Se 10 
Other W. I.’s .. 17 10 o6 41 
Cen. America .. 1 6 oe ee 
Brasil ...ccc000. ae es o's 22 
Other &, As cscs us 5 6a 28 
RSTO. cece eens 2 es _ es 
era ATs 1 oe 5 

Potals ..ccsas 748 575 116 262 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

r—Mpls—  ———Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 22...$3.98 3.98 3.99% 3.99%4 3.95 
April 23... 3.98 3.98 3.99% 3.99 3.96 
April 24... 3.99 3.99 3.99% 3.99 3.96% 
April 25... 4.02% 4.02% 4.02 4.01% 3.99% 
April 26... 4.06 4.06 4.05% 4.05 4.03% 
April 28... 4.07 4.07 4.06 4.06 4.04% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts—, -——In store—, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis. 71 48 69 68 30 239 

Duluth,..... 80 239 36 173 362 1,990 

Totals.... 151 287 105 241 392 2,229 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to April 
26, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis ... 5,133 4,741 1,820 826 
Duluth ........ 3,331 2,401 2,934 2,210 
Totals ...... 8,464 7,142 4,754 3,036 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have - been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

Figures of a Dutch boy and girl in the act 
of kissing each other, and a windmill; No. 
94,942. Owner, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City. Used on self-rising flour. 

“Victory,” and figure of a girl; No. 109,226. 
Owner, John F. Lenno, Providence, R. IL 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Quick Malt”; No. 111,805. Owner, Amer- 
ican Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used 
on a breakfast cereal in flake form. 

“Acka Packa’’; No. 114,145. Owner, H. 
G. Hill Grocery Co., Nashville, Tenn. Used 
on wheat flour and self-rising flour. 

“Giv-M-All”; No. 114,986. Owner, J. J. 
Badenoch Co., Chicago. Used on stock and 
poultry feed. : 

Figure of a milk can; No. 111,912. Owner, 
=— (N. Y.) Milling Co. Used on stock 
‘ood, 

“Laymore”’; No, 114,493. 
& Ackerman, Lima, Ohio. 
feed. y 
“Doughboy”; No. 115,124. 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
flour. 

“Alphabet,” boy and girl, all the letters 
of the alphabet jumbled together; No. 115,- 
127. Owner, Ottawa Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Ottawa, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Pantex’’; No. 115,616. Owner, C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore. Used on self-rising 
pancake flour. 


Owner, Hyman 
Used on poultry 


Owner, Mennel 
Used on wheat 


& 










ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 
Albany ........- 33.5 New York* ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia - $2.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia* 32.5 
Boston ......... 36.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
Boston* .......- 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostonft .......--+ 34.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Corning .......» 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... $1.5 
pera 31.5 Rockland ....... 36.5 
) _ SULT TT eee 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 

rand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
) | ee 31.5 Seranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.6 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
TERRE 20sec ccsce 31.6 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ........+.. 33.5 
Louisville ...... SU.6- UGCN ws ccccvevs 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. $1.5 CIOMAL) “Vcicces 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 


Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
} TET 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 e008 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington ... 21% 16% .... 17 06s 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
DN Pere 23 IO cece, 3 
WRG cccscices 32% SH ote BE 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 





Philippine Flour Purchases 
Wasurineton, D. C., April 26.—Out of 
a total of $3,016,764 in wheat flour pur- 
chases made by the Philippine Islands 
during 1918, the United States supplied 
flour to the value of only $5,182, accord- 
ing to figures made public here by the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. ° This was a 
considerable decrease over wheat flour 
exportations from this country the pre- 
ceding year, caused, according to the 
bureau, by the shortage of tonnage, which 
compelled Philippine purchases in Aus- 
tralasia. 
The following figures show the distri- 
bution of the Philippine importation of 
wheat flour during 1917 and 1918: 


1917 
Bbis Value 
Wheat flour ............. 296,866 $1,915,525 
United States ......... 18,314 130,501 
Australasia ........... 181,630 1,212,501 
PP rerr i ree 96,396 568,113 
Other countries ....... 526 4,410 
1918 
Bbls Value 
WRORt BOOP. 066 ss 6c cvsves 379,846 $3,016,764 
United States ......... 518 5,182 
Australasia ........... 345,042 2,763,333 
MG  ho4bs ow snsees ne 18,817 141,293 
Other countries ....... 15,469 103,956 


Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Canadian Crop Values 

Toronto, Ont., April 26.—The census 
bureau of the Dominion government has 
published new statistics of the Canadian 
grain crops which furnish some interest- 
ing items of information. For instance, 
the estimated cash price of the 1918 
wheat crop is placed at $381,677,000, as 
against $356,816,000 for the crop of 1915, 
which was more than twice as great, in 
bulk. Oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flax- 
seed and corn of the 1918 crops were also 
considerably more valuable in_ their 
money returns than any previous crops. 

The following table gives the figures 
(000’s omitted) : 


1915 1916 1917 1918 
Wheat ...$356,816 $344,096 $453,038 $381,677 
Oats ..... 171,009 210,957 277,065 331,357 
Barley ... 27,985 35,024 69,654 77,378 
Rye ...... 1,921 3,196 6,267 12,728 
Buckwheat 5,913 6,375 10,443 18,018 
Flaxseed. . 9,210 16,889 15,737 18,951 
Corn ..... 10,243 6,747 14,307 24,902 


It is evident from these figures that 
the Canadian farmer has been doing very 
well out of the war, and if the 1919 crops 
should yield results at all comparable, 
there will be nothing to complain of so 
far as farm earnings are concerned. 


A. H. Baty. 
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(Continued from page 434.) 

Thomas Scott, superintendent for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is now one 
in reflowing the mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Contract has been awarded to the Allis- 

. Chalmers Mfg. Co. for the necessary bolt- 
ers. A line of Monitor cleaners will also 
be installed. 

The Minnesota House has passed the 
bill to give sellers and consigners of grain 
a first lien upon membership of any 
member of a Board of Trade, on account 
of indebtedness arising from the purchase 
or sale upon consignment of grain by 
such member. 

The wholesalers and jobbers of Minne- 
apolis are already planning for their an- 
nual trade tour through interior Minne- 
sota towns. The tour this year is to be 
held the week of June 2-7. Lewis F. 
Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking Co., is 
chairman in charge of arrangements. 

The Civic and Commerce Association of 
Minneapolis is preparing plans for a ban- 
quet to be tendered Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, at the West Hotel here the 
evening of May 5. Mr. Barnes is coming 
to confer with representatives of the 
milling and grain trades, relative to the 
marketing of the 1919 wheat crop. 

T. H. Medill, of the firm of T. S. 
Medill & Sons, Ltd., flour importers of 
London, England, has been in Minneap- 
olis since April 25. Mr. Medill has been 
in the United States about a month, and 
is visiting the principal flour manufac- 
turing centers. While here, he received 
word from his office that the British gov- 
ernment was now granting permits for 
the importation of low-grade flour. 

The date for the annual convention of 
the Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association has been changed to June 
26-28. The meeting is to be held in Min- 
neapolis in the Armory Building. An 
elaborate exhibit of elevator machinery 
will be held in connection with the meet- 
ing. The committee of arrangements al- 
so hopes to have a good-sized exhibit of 
flour and feed products. In addition to 
the elevator interests, the committee will 
extend a cordial invitation to country 
flour millers to attend the convention. 

John J. Shepard, of Whitehead & 
Sayler, Fargo, N. D., district sales- 
agents for the Midget Marvel Mill, was 
in Minneapolis during the week and re- 
ported the installation of the following 
Midget mills in this territory: T. E. Hal- 
loran, Chatfield, Minn., 50-bbl; J. B. 
Cain, Lake City, 50-bbl; W. F. Krieger, 
Madison, S. D., 25-bbl; Tolstoy (S. D.) 
Roller Mills, 50-bbl; W. H. Ostenvik, 
Flom, Minn., 25-bbl; Reed-Wagner Brew- 
ing Co., Alexandria, Minn., 50-bbl; Good- 
vies (Minn.) Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Co., 50-bbl; Henry Beyers, Gaylord, 
Minn., 50-bbl; T. R. Evenson, Brownton 
and Monroe, Wis; F. Fuchs, Glidden, 
Wis., 25-bbl. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fairmount: Seeding done. 

Grafton: 50 per cent seeded. 

Park River: Wheat seeded, 20 per cent. 

Lidgerwood: 90 per cent seeded. 

Mandan: 25 per cent seeded. 

Lisbon: 50 per cent seeded. 

Bismarck: 10 per cent now seeded. 

Underwood: Not much seeding done, 
account wet ground. 

Oakes: 50 per cent seeded. 

Sharon: No seeding done; 
again bad. 


weather 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bowdle: Seeding about half done. 
Beresford: Wheat-seeding all done. 
Groton: 75 per cent seeded. 

Yankton: 95 per cent seeded. 

Fairfax: Wheat-seeding about 90 per 
cent finished; general conditions very fa- 
vorable. 

MINNESOTA 

Austin: Wheat-seeding about half com- 
pleted. 

Albert Lea: Probably 30 per cent area 
is seeded. 

Appleton: About one-third 
done. 

Montevideo: Seeding just started. 

Crookston: 5 per cent seeded. 

Thief River Falls: 40 per cent seeded. 


seeding 


Blue Earth: Seeding practically fin- 
ished. 


Cambridge: About completed. 

Fergus Falls: 90 per cent seeded. 

Osakis: Seeding completed. 

Red Wing: Wheat-seeding about half 
done. 

Winona: 50 per cent seeded. 

Springfield: 50 per cent. 

Mankato: 50 per cent. 

Lake City: If present weather con- 
tinues, wheat-seeding will be completed 
by end of this week under very favor- 
able conditions. 

Marshall: 50 per cent wheat-seeding 
done. 

Northfield: 50 per cent seeding done. 

New Ulm: Seeding about completed. 

St. Peter: 90 per cent seeding done. 

St. Cloud: 80 per cent seeding done. 

Morris: 75 per cent seeding done. 

Moorhead: 50 per cent seeded. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: The weather has been more 
favorable for seeding this week. While 
there have been rains in some sections, 
the Northwest had several days of sun- 
shine accompanied by winds. 

“The ground has dried to some extent, 
and on the lighter soil has allowed plow- 
ing and seeding to continue. On the 
heavier soil, in many localities, no seed- 
ing whatever has been done, and most of 
our correspondents report that it will 
be about three weeks later than last year. 

“There seems to be a shortage of help 
in a number of places, while in others 
there is sufficient. 

“In some parts of Minnesota and South 
Dakota 25 to 50 per cent of the wheat 
is in the ground, but this condition ap- 
plies to only a few localities. Some re- 
ports indicate that in places seeding may 
not start for a week or 10 days. In these 
places where seeding is so late, the con- 
templated wheat acreage will undoubt- 
edly be reduced. The farmers figure 
that wheat sown so ‘late is liable to be 
caught by the black rust which we have 
had for the past five or six years, or by 
hot winds in July.” 


BARNES MAKES STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 432.) 
Corporation organization will follow me 
into next year’s service. 

“‘Five ravaging years have created a 
world-food position unparalleled. It 
cannot be remedied at once. We cannot 
build a wall around our own fortunate 
country, and refuse to share our plenty 
with the unfortunates of Europe. Ameri- 
can food, -American shipping, American 
organization and American leadership 
under Herbert Hoover have saved a total 
in actual lives and in suffering that 
should stand in American pride beside 
the military record of our soldiers. 

“*War has broken down the structure 
of international finance, ocean transport, 
commerce and _ distribution, affecting 
millions of people. The community shop, 
the wholesaler, the railroads that dis- 
tribute and the banks that facilitate pay- 
ment, are gone or disorganized in these 
war areas. ‘Trade revives slowly, and 
whether we would or not, government aid 
must be extended until trade can walk 
upright again. It would be well for 
America to have a full appreciation of 
this. 

“*The wheat crop of 1918—the second 
largest in our history—is consumed or 
pledged. Fortunately, outside of the dir- 
est weather conditions, America may 
confidently expect in 1919 the largest 
wheat crop ever grown. 

“‘Congress has made effective a na- 
tional guaranteed price of wheat. In 
redeeming that guaranty to the produc- 
er, we shall undoubtedly acquire large 
quantities of wheat. Its resale policy is 
one of great public interest. My con- 
ception is that that policy cannot be in- 
telligently decided until crop outturns 
are more definitely known here, and 
abroad. 

“*We shall be prepared to act on one 
of several alternate policies. Congress 
had a clear conception of the difficulties 
of the coming year, and delegated to the 
President large powers and discretion. 
While the national policy of resale must 
be decided by factors developing with 
season, there are certain fundamentals 
which I conceive to be right and just, 
and on which an operation may be based. 
They are these: 

“First: The guaranty is clearly in- 
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tended for the benefit of the producer, 
and the license power may be used to 
control trade practices so as to assure 
the proper reflection of the guaranteed 
price reaching all producers. 

“Second: In the event. of surplus 

wheat production, domestic consumers 
shall not pay more for wheat than prices 
concurrently accepted from foreign buy- 
ers. 
“‘Third: The.national treasury should 
be protected by the realization of a 
world-price, as far as it can be deter- 
mined, and any governmental policy of 
artificially subsidizing is unsound,’ ” 


GRAIN CORPORATION OFFICIALS MEET 


At the meeting of the Grain Corpora- 
tion officials held in New York last week 
it was ascertained that the various vice- 
presidents of that organization would 
still continue to assist its president, 
Julius A. Barnes, in handling the 1919 
crop, and at a luncheon methods of ef- 
fectively operating the billion dollar 
guaranty were discussed. 

Among those present were: Frank G. 
Crowell, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration; Watson S. Moore, secretary; 
Gates W. McCarrah, treasurer, and the 
following second vice-presidents: C. B. 
Fox, of New Orleans; H. D. Irwin, of 
Philadelphia; P. H. Ginder, of Duluth, 
Minn; Frank L, Cary, of Minneapolis; 
George B. Jackson, of Baltimore; How- 


ard B. Jackson, of Chicago; Charles- 


Kennedy, of Buffalo; R. A. Lewin, of 
San Francisco; D. F. Piazzek, of Kansas 
City, and E. F. Newing, of Galveston, 
Texas. 

Also at the luncheon were B. H. Lang, 
of St. Louis; Walter Starr, a volunteer 
assistant from the San Francisco office; 
J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, a director in 
the Grain Corporation and secretary of 
the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations, and Edgar Rick- 
ard, acting for Herbert Hoover, United 
States Food Administrator. 

Arrangements are being made by Vice- 
President Frank Crowell to make a short 
trip of inspection in Europe early in 
May. He will make a survey of condi- 
tions, and confer with some of the prin- 
cipal representatives of the administra- 
tion in Europe. 





STORAGE PROBLEM FORECAST 


Department of Agriculture Urges Preparation 
to Handle Marketing of Predicted 
Billion-Bushel Wheat Crop 


With a wheat crop of over 1,000,000,000 
bus in prospect in the United States this 
season,—the greatest crop the country has 
ever produced,—the need for efforts by 
farmers and elevator companies to mar- 
ket and store the grain with the least pos- 
sible loss and congestion of traffic is im- 
pressed by the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In calling attention to this great 
marketing problem the department says 
that every possible measure should be 
taken to insure the safe storage and han- 
dling of this enormous crop. 

Last year, with a crop of about 900,- 
000,000 bus, the rushing of the grain to 
market immediately after harvest caused 
a congestion all the way from the ter- 
minal markets to the farm. The wheat 
“backed up” after the terminal elevators 
were full, and congested the railroads and 
all country elevators. The result was that 
embargoes were placed on further ship- 
ments until the terminals could be 
cleared. Fortunately, the winter was an 
open one, or the loss due to lack of prop- 
er storage would have been heavy. 

Attention is called by the Bureau of 
Markets to the situation that prevailed in 
North Dakota in the winter of 1915-16, 
following a crop in that state of 150,- 
000,000 bus. Owing to a congestion of 
elevators at country stations, due to the 
inability of the railroads to carry the 
wheat away as rapidly as the farmers 
hauled it in, platforms were built and 
hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
wheat were piled up in the open. In ad- 
dition, great quantities of wheat were 
stored in improvised bins. 

One result of this condition was that 
during the following summer many farm- 
ers provided themselves with galvanized- 
iron storage tanks on their farms. In 
Washington and Oregon, last year and in 
1917, many farmers built portable wooden 
storage bins to hold about 1,000 bus each. 
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In some parts of the country last sum- 
mer, especially in Indiana, for example, 
stacking was 4 feature of crop-handling 
where it never had been before. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvututu, Minn., April 28.—The two 
local milling companies reported flour de- 
mand fair last week. A few buyers were 
disposed to book at the full limits asked, 
and up to the ability of the mills to con- 
tract, but hand-to-mouth buying was in 
evidence at all times. The trade seems to 
have ample stocks on hand or under con- 
tract, and is not anticipating needs to 
any great extent. 

The inquiry for durum flour has slowed 
down. A few cars were sold, but buyers 
lacked confidence owing to the higher 
level of prices. 

Rye flour was bought only in small 
quantities to meet going needs. Advanc- 
ing prices are limiting trading, and no 
relief is expected until the new rye crop 
comes in. 

Duluth-Superior mills ran strong last 
week, making 40,835 bbls of flour, which 
is 11 per cent above normal capacity, 
against 20,410, or 55 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 19,205, or 53 per cent, a 
year ago. 

The millfeed market held firm last 
week, but the sold-up condition of mills 
checked business. Buyers are anxious for 
the delivery of stuff booked, and are will- 
ing to pick up cars in transit. 


NOTES 


The first boatload of barley left for the 
East late last week. 


Julius H. Barnes will arrive in Duluth, 
Thursday, and remain until Monday. 


D. T. Helm, vessel man, has returned 
from a southern trip covering several 
weeks. 

Barley bids have been advanced 9c. 
Rumor has it that the manufacture of 
barley flour will be increased. 


Demand for screenings has about 
cleaned up supplies here. Trading is 
slow, under the scarcity of stocks. 


A. D. Thomson has returned from the 
Pacific Coast with the railroad party that 
accompanied Director General Hinds. 


The rye future market took on a strong 
tone last week, but this morning prices 
weakened, closing 2c under Saturday’s 
figure. 

Rye stocks decreased 790,000 bus last 
week, and today 620,000 bus more are 
being loaded, leaving stocks about - 2,- 
500,000 bus. 

Rail shipments of wheat last week ag- 
gregated 968,000 bus, but loadings today 
were lighter. There is considerable wheat 
still to go out in cars. 

A 66,000-bu lot of wheat has arrived 
here by boat from Port Arthur, Ont. A 
lot of 59,000 bus of rye has also come in, 
and 65,000 bus flaxseed. 

Most boats leaving with grain go to 
Buffalo for delivery, but some moderate- 
sized cargoes have been sent to Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Sandusky. 

Flour and millfeed are accumulating 
at railroad warehouses preparatory to 
lake shipment. Package freight boats 
will begin to move this week. 

The Allegheny, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation fleet, left Buffalo for 
Cleveland, Sunday, to take on a cargo. 
Other boats will begin moving May 1. 

A cargo of 450,000 bus rye, owned by 
the Grain Corporation, was shipped on 
the Wilkinson last week. This was the 
largest rye cargo ever leaving this port. 

P. H. Ginder, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, has returned from 
New York, where officials met for confer- 
ence. No announcement of marketing 
policy has been made as yet. 

Practically no wheat was received last 
week, and cash sales in the open market 
were scarce. Mills advised that they were 
out of the market, but picked up any 
cars that straggled in. The Grain Cor- 
poration reported no business passing. 
Its holdings that have been sold are being 
delivered as rapidly as possible. Ship- 
ments ran well over 6,000,000 bus, and 
late loadings Saturday and today reached 
1,750,000. At the present rate of ship- 
ping, stocks will be cleaned out in two 
or three weeks. 

F, G, Caruson. 
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THE OLD LARRABEE MILL 


A Mill Built by a Former Governor ef Iowa 
Which Is Now an Electric 
Power Plant 


Turning old flour mills and dam sites 
into electric power plants has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished in quite a number 
of cases in northeastern Iowa, which be- 
cause of its rugged, broken topography 
has many swift streams and was a great 
flour and saw milling region in pioneer 
days. In most cases grist grinding is still 
a feature of the rejuvenated mills, though 
a minor affair. 

One of the most interesting of these 


















































mills is the famous Larrabee mill on the 
Turkey River at Clermont, Iowa. Wil- 
liam Larrabee, the miller of olden days, 
was twice governor of Iowa, and so rev- 
erenced by the people of that state that 
in his later days he was called the “grand 
old man of Iowa.” He died a million- 
aire. The beginnings of his fortune were 
made in the flour mill which he built on 
the Turkey River at the tiny village of 
Clermont. The old mill still stands as 
it was built of rough-hewn rock from the 
Turkey bluffs over a half century ago. 
It was the most popular mill over a large 
area for a number of years. The saying 
used to be, “all trails lead to Larrabee’s 
mill.” 

The Larrabee mill now houses the elec- 
tric power plant of the Northeastern Iowa 
Power Co., owned by C. C. Miller & Sons. 
The company has 210 miles of transmis- 
sion lines, and serves West Union, Fay- 
ette, Clermont, Elgin, Fort Atkinson, 
Lawler, Edgewood, Hawkeye and lesser 
towns in five northeastern lowa counties. 

As the Millers have extended their lines 
and needed more power than the Clermont 
dam could supply, they have bought two 
other old mill sites at Waucoma and 
Volga City on the Volga River, and erect- 
ed modern concrete dams in place of the 
time-honored log dams. These two small- 
er plants now help out the central plant 
at Clermont in furnishing power for mu- 
nicipal lights and in operating many 
small manufacturing plants in the towns, 
not to mention creameries, cheese factor- 
ies and pumping plants. Many farms are 
also on the lines. 

Miller Larrabee, after greatness had 
come to him, still made Clermont his 
home, having a beautiful house on the hill- 
top overlooking the Turkey and the mill 
site. Down in the village is a $100,000 
school building, William Larrabee’s be- 
quest a few years ago to the village. The 
school, which is for its size one of the 
finest in the Northwest, is lighted and 
furnished with power from the old mill 
site where Mr. Larrabee built his mill 
in the wilderness in pioneer days. 


Frorence L. Crarx. 





Recent Legal Decisions 


A terminal carrier of interstate ship- 
ments of flour for export was not entitled 
to collect storage charges at the seaboard 
not provided for by its published tariff 
schedules, according to the decision of 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court, lately announced in the 
case of Raymond Hadley Corporation vs. 
Boston & Maine Railroad Co. 

The plaintiff, engaged in buying flour 
in carload lots at mills and shipping 
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it to the Atlantic seaboard, shipped 109 
cars from western points and Canada over 
defendant’s road on local bills of lading 
consigned to Mystic Wharf, Boston, with 
the notation: “For export under terms 
of the Order in Council No. 1950-B, Sep- 
tember 20, 1915.” 

The cars arrived at the port of Boston 
between December, 1915, and February, 
1916, and because of delay in exporting, 
defendant assessed $4,965.31 storage 
charges, which, being paid under protest, 
plaintiff sued to recover, on the ground 
that they were not authorized by the de- 
fendant’s tariffs. The salient parts of the 
court’s opinion are as follows: 

“The bills of lading contained a pro- 


vision for ‘a reasonable charge for 
storage’ in the cars or at a warehouse 
after the expiration of two days’ no- 
tice of arrival, exclusive of legal holi- 
days. This was all interstate com- 
merce, however, and by virtue of the 
provisions of . . . the interstate com- 
merce act . ... the carrier was pro- 
hibited from making any storage 
charge, or charge for any service con- 
nected with the transportation and 
delivery of freight, other than those 
authorized by the tariff schedule 
fled. .6 

“Since the carrier prepared the 
tariff schedules, it is not entitled to 
have them liberally construed in its 
favor, and the rule of fair and reason- 
able construction applies... . By 
the tariff schedule of the defendant in 
force at the times in question, for part 
of the period free aR for 30 — 
was allowed on export freight on Mystic 
Wharf, and later this period was reduced 
to 15 days, and after the lapse of the free 
period a storage charge on tonnage basis 
was prescribed.” 

Referring to the fact that after some 
of the flour had remained for some time 
on the wharf it was removed by defendant 
carrier to other storage, the court re- 
marks that while the convenience of the 
carrier in transacting its general business 
warranted it in removing the goods on 
the plaintiff's failure to provide for 
prompt export, the railway company was 
not entitled to collect anything for the 
cost of removal or storage elsewhere, be- 
cause there was no provision therefor in 


its published schedules. 


But Mr. Justice Laughlin, speaking for 
the court, said that it seemed to him that 
the defendant should be permitted, under 
the circumstances, to recover storage 
charges, in accordance with the tariffs, as 
if the goods had remained on the wharf, 
and this allowance was made a part of 
the judgment. 


OPTIONAL DELIVERIES 


When a contract for a sale of goods 
provides for delivery within a stated time 
at “buyer’s option,” the seller is entitled 
to reasonable notice before he can be held 
to be in default, according to the opinion 
of the appellate division of the New 
York supreme court in the case of Levant 

American Commercial Co. vs. W. 
Wells & Co. 

In this case an order for delivery 
on 12 days’ notice was held to have 
been reasonable, where the goods 
were to be delivered in New York 
for export under a contract made in 
that city, the goods being in New 
York for aught that appeared in the 
proof as to the negotiations. 

Defendant sought to show at the 
trial that the goods were actually in 
the West, and that one week would 
not allow reasonable time in which 
to transport them to the seaboard, 
but this evidence was excluded on 
the ground that there was no proof 
of mutual understanding that the 
goods, at the time of the making of 
the contract, were elsewhere than in 
New York. 

And, since the contract, dated 


Sept. 27, called for delivery at the buy- 
er’s option any time before Jan. 1, and 
since notice given Nov. 10 to deliver Novy. 
22 was found to have been reasonable 
under the circumstances, it was decided 
that damages for non-delivery should be 
assessed with regard to market values on 
Noy, 22. 


VERBAL AGREEMENTS 


In Missouri there is a statute that de- 
clares that a contract for the sale or 
purchase of goods at a price of more than 
$80 shall be unenforceable unless evi- 
denced in writing, excepting where some- 
thing is paid down to bind the bargain, 
or some part of the goods is delivered. 

This statute controlled the decision 
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handed down by the Kansas City court 
of appeals in the late case of Kemper vs. 
Adams, in which plaintiff was permitted 
to recover damages for breach of defend- 
ant’s oral contract to deliver 3,000 bus 
of corn. 

Two wagonloads of corn were delivered 
under the contract, but defendant con- 
tended that because plaintiff at first re- 
fused to receive these two loads on the 
ground that the corn was too sappy, or 
too green, and finally aceepted it only on 
defendant agreeing to allow 75 lbs to the 
bushel instead of 70, the two loads must 
be held to have been accepted under a 
new agreement, and not under the orig- 
inal contract. But the court refused to 
adopt this view, deciding that the corn 
accepted must be referred to the original 
contract, which was thereby validated, 
although not in writing. 

The opinion cites another Missouri case 
in which it was adjudged that an accept- 
ance of wheat under an oral contract sat- 
isfied the statute in question, although 
some Of the grain may have been unfit. 


CONSTRUCTIONS CONTRACTS 


There is an important legal principle, 
applicable to contracts for the installa- 
tion of mill and elevator plants, that a con- 
tractor is not entitled to recover compen- 
sation for his work unless he shows that 
he has substantially complied with the 
terms of his contract, and this rule was 
applied recently by the New York court 
of appeals in the case of Steel Storage & 
Elevator Construction Co. vs. Stock et al. 
In a lower court, plaintiff was awarded 
judgment for the value of work and 
materials furnished in the construc- 
tion of a grain elevator for defendants 
at Hillsdale, Mich. But the court of 
appeals has set this recovery aside and 
ordered a new trial, on the ground that 
the trial judge erred in failing to in- 
struct the jury that there could be no 
recovery if the specifications of the 
contract called for an elevator with an 
hourly capacity of 4,000 bus of grain 
and the plant as installed could not 
handle more than 3,300 bus, as the 
evidence tended to show. 

The opinion follows the well-estab- 
lished rule of law that slight omissions 
and deviations in the performance of 
a contract will not prevent the con- 
tractor from recovering the agreed 
compensation, or reasonable compen- 
sation where the amount is not stipu- 
lated, with such deductions as may be 
fair to enable the owner to have the 
work completed in strict accordance 
with the contract. 

But the decision adheres to the 


equally well-settled’ rule that one is en- 
titled to’ substantially what he has bar- 
gained for, and is not bound to accept 
and pay for something falling materially 
short of this. Rapid performance in the 
operation of a grain-handling plant is 
held by the court to be a material ele- 
ment of a contract for its construction. 
A. L. H. Srrzer. 





According to Commerce Reports, the 
British board of agriculture has estab- 
lished a national institute of agricultural 
botany at Cambridge for the training of 
seed testers, in order that British seeds 
may hereafter be tested in London in- 
stead of in Zurich, Switzerland, as was 
the custom before the war. 
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While the inquiry for flour in this city 
remains fair, the supply is inadequate, in 
view of the crowded condition of London. 
In the past week there were received 13,- 
472 sacks of country and outport flour, 
but the imported allocations dwindle week 
by week, and about half of what is given 
out is lying at points well removed from 
this city. 

In Liverpool, and in the north in gen- 
eral, there are believed to be well over 
3,000,000 sacks of imported flour. Such 
was the abundance in that part of the 
country that very recently the authori- 
ties there were compelling millers to use 
at least 15 per cent of allocated flour in 
their sacks, and allowing them to use as 
much as 30 per cent, or 84 lbs to the sack. 
It was suggested that some of the flour 
in warehouses in the north might .be 
railed south, to the advantage of Lon- 
don; unfortunately, there is a shortage 
of trucks. 

As for coasting craft, no one seems to 
know what has become of it, though we 
had a surprise last week in the shape of 
an importation of over 76,000 qrs of oats 
into this port from Ireland, Scotland 
and the west of England. As this was 
all brought by coasters, there can surely 
be no reason why they should not trans- 

rt flour from the Mersey to the 

hames. 

At a recent general meeting of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers A. E. Humphries, a member of 
the Wheat Commission and of the flour 
mills control committee, told the mem- 
bers that we were up against a shortage 
of imports of wheat, as tonnage was now 
almost as scarce as ever. 

This is no doubt due to the heavy de- 
mands being made on shipping for re- 
patriating over-sea soldiers and also for 
taking food to the famishing districts in 
Europe. India is short of both wheat 
and rice, and Australian wheat which 
should have come here has been taken to 
India instead. 

That this shortage of imported bread- 
stuffs is a fact is clear from the pub- 
lished returns ef this port, which show 
that during the past 13 weeks imports of 
over-sea sleek into London reached only 
36,021 qrs per week, as against 97,552 
in the last 13 weeks of 1918. During the 
same period, imports of over-sea flour 
have averaged 13,874 sacks per week, a 
very small figure. Last week none at all 
came into the Thames. 

It is certain that British millers will 
have to make free use of this season’s 
home-grown wheat, which is about 3,- 
500,000 qrs in excess of the previous 
crop; but 15 per cent of this year’s crop 
was rendered unfit for milling by bad 
weather, while the balance will make but 
very weak flour. It can only be hoped 
that the commission will presently be 
able to give out some strong American 
or Canadian spring wheat flour. This 
week there has been no flour allocation. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal prices have, if anything, fur- 
ther hardened. For one thing, the cold 
weather has helped the sale of this ar- 
ticle. Midlothian oatmeal is firm at £33 
@£33 10s per ton, while coarse Aberdeen 
is strong at £30; for medium and fine 
varieties, £29 10s is the current quota- 


tion. We are still without American 
coarse oatmeal, but medium and fine 
readily make £29. 

Midlothian rolled oats are today worth 
£33 10s@£34 per ton, while Irish are 
making £33 10s, and American are held 
at £29. 

MILLFEED 

The reduction of the price of bran to 
£11 per ton ex-mill, and of middlings to 
£12, has had some effect in expediting 
sales of millfeed, but millers are not 
pleased to hear that, whenever they may 
manage to get rid of their stocks, the 
price will be raised to the former level 
of £14 per ton for middlings and £11 
for bran. With the summer not far off, 
that. does not seem a practical policy. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money was in strong demand for sev- 
eral days, and borrowers had to pay 3@ 
314 per cent for loans, but the last day 
or two, owing to heavy government dis- 
bursements, conditions have been much 
easier, and today money was being of- 
fered at 2 per cent. 

There was a distinct improvement in 
business in the discount market this week, 
a very fair volume of bills being on of- 
fer, and buyers more keen. ‘Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3 7-16@ 
34% per cent, four months’ at 3%@ 
3 11-16, six months’ at 3 11-16@3 13-16, 
and trade bills at 4@4%, although in 
the latter some business has been done at 
34,@3 9-16. The bank rate is 5 per cent. 

It is rumored that a new long-dated 
loan is to be launched shortly. The idea 
prevails that it would be a 4 per cent 
issue at 84, with 30 years’ currency, and 
that the average yield would be £5 1s 3d 
per cent. 

This week the Bank of England dis- 
tributed £25,000,000 in dividends on the 
earlier issues of the national war bonds. 
Owing to the state’s urgent need for 
money at the present time, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer has appealed to 
the bondholders to reinvest a portion, if 
not the whole, of the dividends in the 
present series of national war bonds or 
in war savings certificates. 

Applications last week for national war 
bonds amounted to £3,080,154, which 
makes the total for the fourth series of 
bonds, to date, £31,517,485. 

Following on the drop in the American 
rate of exchange, the price of bar silver 
was raised to 50d per oz, but has since 
fallen to 49 3-16d. Only a moderate de- 
mand prevails. 


FLOUR SACKS CHEAPER 


During the last three months there has 
been a heavy decline in the price, of jute 
flour sacks. A British miller said today 
that he estimates prices have declined 
fully 50 per cent during that period. 
English-made 140-lb sacks, 16 oz in 
weight, can now be bought for 14@16c 
apiece. 

Calcutta hessian‘ sacks, which are prin- 
cipally used for packing bran and mid- 
dlings, weighing 19 oz, are quoted at 1éc. 
A heavier description, weighing 24 oz, to 
hold 280 lbs of flour, costs about 22c. 
Second-hand American sacks can now be 
bought for 614@7c apiece, whereas a few 
months ago they sold for 19@23c. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


It is reported that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies has contracted 
for large supplies of Canadian mill flour 
through the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., at 
around 62s per 280 Ibs. It is estimated 
that, with freight and landing charges, 
these prices are equivalent to 70@71s per 
280 Ibs, landed in London. It is not 
known what quantity has been purchased, 
but it is rumored to be sufficient to last 
several months. 


SHORTAGE OF FLOUR IN LONDON 


Some time ago it was predicted in this 
department that unless the imports of 
flour were increased there was likely to 
be a serious shortage. While this pre- 
diction may not have been justified as 
regards stocks of flour in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, it certainly has come 
true as far as London is concerned, 
where the —_ at the present time is 
quite pronounced, and it is understood 
that the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies is taking steps to bring in larg- 
er supplies. 

The Liverpool district is believed to 
hold the largest stocks of flour in the 
United Kingdom at the present time, and 
it is quite probable that part of this 
supply will be transferred to London, 
but labor difficulties and lack of steamers 
hinder its being brought coastwise, so 
some of it may come by rail. 

Owing to the shortage of flour in Lon- 
don, importers have recently been re- 
ceiving allocations from stocks stored at 
points 30 to 50 miles from this city. 
This naturally causes a great deal of in- 
convenience in making.delivery to Lon- 
don bakeries, the cost of which sometimes 
amounts to as much as 3s per sack of 
280 lbs and is a handicap on imported 
flour, because the local mills can deliver 
flour for as low as 9d per sack. 


CROP PRICES GUARANTEED 

The prices guaranteed by the British 
government for the 1919 crops have been 
announced, and are as follows: wheat, 
71s 11d per qr of 480 lbs (or 75s 6d per 
qr of 504 lbs); barley, 61s 6d per qr of 
400 Ibs (or 68s 1014d per qr of 448 lbs) ; 
oats, 44s Id per qr of 312 lbs (or 47s .6d 
per qr of 336 lbs). 

* * 

Mitchell W. Gordon, of Gordon & 
Harpur, Belfast, was on the market to- 
day. He has recently returned from the 
United States and Canada. As soon as 
it is possible to do a direct business, 
Gordon & Harpur intend to import 
American and Canadian brands of flour. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 1 

The stocks of cereal foodstuffs held in 
Scotland on behalf of the government by 
the landed grain committee on April 1 
were exceptionally low. Wheat amount- 
ed to about 14,196 tons, compared with 
over 43,000 six weeks ago, while wheat 
flour totaled only 4,985 tons, against 21,- 
906. Even the latter figure is light com- 
pared to the stocks carried prior to the 
general strike at the beginning of the 
year, when the Glasgow flour mills were 
completely idle. 

How the situation was saved on that 
occasion by means of substituting im- 
ported flour for the home article in all 
the bakeries of the city has already been 
told in these columns. When it is con- 
sidered. that the output of the Glasgow 
flour mills when they are running full is 
about 30,000 sacks weekly, it will be seen 
that the three weeks of enforced idle- 
ness involved a large inroad in the ac- 
cumulated stocks of imported flour, 
which at*the time were such that the 
docks were a bit congested. 

It is rather paradoxical to think that 
the Glasgow strikers, instead of holding 
up the public’s bread supply, as_ their 
leaders had hoped, actually led to the 

ublic being supplied with a better loaf, 
yecause our own flour is still too weak 
for ideal baking, and its exclusion from 
the Glasgow bread for a period of a 
week or so was an advantage to the 
public. 

PROPOSED CO-OPERATIVE MILL 


Last week it was stated that the Scot- 


tish Co-operative Wholesale Society was 
on the lookout for an additional » but 


had failed to secure suitable premises. 
This, however, has not deterred it from 
its plans, and it is understood that it 
intends to begin building operations as 
soon as it can secure a site in or near 
Glasgow. This in itself may prove a 
problem, because it will want a position 
near to the river Clyde, which is already 
closely built up on both banks. 

The importance of this policy on the 
part of the co-operative movement in 
Scotland lies in the fact that the co-op- 
erators claim to produce about 30 per 
cent of the total bread supplies of this 
country. There need be no doubt as to 
the intentions behind their milling enter- 
prise. Their policy in this respect has 
always been to mill their own full re- 
quirements in flour, though they have 
often fallen short of it. 

The flour output from their mills is at 
present much below the needs of their 
bakeries, and their plans to extend the 
mills in the Glasgow district are intend- 
ed to make up the leeway. But they 
recognize that before they catch up in 
the demand for flour within the move- 
ment they must for a considerable time 
be dependent on a substantial propor- 
tion of imported flour. 

Meantime, flour importers here have 
no immediate cause for concern over the 
rumors of additional mills going up to 
meet the consuming needs locally, but 
they do realize that a stiffer competition 
will have to be faced later, and express 
the hope that exporters in the United 
States and Canada are alive to the needs 
of the times and will give them every 
support in their power. 


THE BLOCKADE 


From talks with members of the trade 
here it develops that Canadian shippers 
have been expressing irritation in their 
correspondence lately. Apparently the 
restrictions on export to any country save 
the United Kingdom are the source of the 
trouble. One letter speaks of about 2,- 
000,000 sacks of flour awaiting shipment, 
and complains of congestion on both sides 
of the Atlantic, owing to the British gov- 
ernment’s attitude that all this stuff must 
be shipped to its account. Some traders 
support the government’s position, be- 
cause it is recognized that we must pro- 
tect ourselves against neutrals, who have 
done nothing in the war, from getting in 
behind us now in the search for food- 
stuffs. 

The Canadian government itself has 
apparently been making representations 
in the highest quarters in favor of re- 
leasing all wheat stuffs from control as 
from the end of September, but there 
is reason to believe that its request had 
to be turned down. Control of flour 
mills, it must be remembered, is sup- 
posed to last six months after peace, and’ 
the treaty has still to be signed. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 31 

Demand for flour in the north of Ire- 
land is better, but whether due to the 
fact that home millers have been shut 
down about a week and production re- 
duced, or to a larger consumption, it is 
difficult to say; at any rate, the millers 
have all started up again, and importers 
and dealers in general report a better 
inquiry. 

Reports from Dublin and the south of 
Ireland are to the effect that consump- 
tion is about normal and millers have ne 
stocks, despite the fact that they have 
kept running mostly all the time. 

The distributing merchants who wait- 
ed on the food controller in London some 
weeks ago to point out the unfairness of 
only allowing them 9d per sack for dis- 
tributing flour in small lots through the 
country, while importers received more 
money for dividing large allotments to 
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their customers, have been allowed an 
advance of 3d per sack. 

As was pointed out, freight, cartage, 
and sundry expenses have all increased 
to such an extent, besides office expenses 
and salaries, that 9d per sack would bare- 
ly allow a merchant to come out whole 
where he has to send a traveller through 
the country and dispose of half-ton lots 
of flour. 

The government has made the usual 
allotments of imported flour again this 
week, but there are still complaints at 
the delay in delivery of that coming out 
of store in Liverpool. In some instances 
it is paid for two, three and even four 
weeks before it arrives in Belfast, show- 
ing a smart loss on interest account. 
Prices of flour are unchanged on the 
week. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in dull demand, and nom- 

inally £30 per ton, with light inquiry. 
FEED 

Mill offals are very scarce. The little 
increased demand owing to the reduc- 
tion in price and the shutting down of 
the mills has had the effect of clearing 
off all stock. There is a much better 
demand for Indian meal, and unless there 
soon are further arrivals of corn, which 
seems unlikely, mills will soon be entirely 
out of stock. The nominal price is £20 
per ton, Belfast or Dublin, with buyers 
keen to obtain large deliveries at the 
price, but millers will not sell in big 
quantities, and only for immediate de- 
livery. 

Belfast buyers were in the Dublin mar- 
ket willing to buy at the above figure any 
quantity. for shipment to the northern 
port. This, however, was speculative 
business, on the chance of there being a 
scarcity for a short time when present 
allotments are ground out. 

Linseed cake is unobtainable at pres- 
ent. Imported cotton cakes are not of- 
fered, but a few local makes can be had 
at about £22 per ton, while compound 
fattening cakes are about the same price. 
Feeding meals and palm kernel meal are 
now offering at £19 per ton, but there 
are no buyers. 





Just before the armistice was signed, 
potato flour was selling for 75c per lb 
in Lausanne, Switzerland. 





NEW PLANT OF SPERRY CO. 


Investment in Crown Mills Property at 
Stockton, California, Will Amount to 
Half a Million Dollars 


Saw Francisco, Cat., April 26.—Before 
the Sperry Flour Co. completes the pur- 
chase and installment of new machinery 
and equipment for its recently acquired 
Crown Mills, it will have invested in the 
property approximately $500,000. 

As soon as negotiations for the sale 
and purchase of the property had been 
completed, early last month, with the 
former owners, the Stockton Milling Co., 
plans were immediately evolved for com- 
plete renovation of the building and utili- 
zation of the maximum capacity as a 
plant for the manufacture of stock and 
poultry feeds. It is expected that the al- 
terations will have been completed and 
all machinery installed and operations 
under way on a 100 per cent output basis 
by Aug. 1, 1919. 

There will be seven individual outfits 
for cleaning, grinding and grading grain, 
and four complete mixing plants to han- 
dle various brands of poultry and dairy 
feeds in which the Sperry Flour Co. has 
built up a big business. All these prod- 
ucts will be weighed altogether by auto- 
matic scales which will control with pre- 
cision the relative quantity of the vari- 
ous ingredients incorporated into the 
balanced feed. 

A grain drier of a capacity of 250 
sacks per hour will be one of the im- 
portant units. Hot air will be forced 
into columns through which the corn and 
other cereals will be run, the temperature 
being governed by the amount of mois- 
ture in the grain. Ordinarily, 160 to 170 
degrees Fahrenheit are sufficient to put 
the grain in proper condition, but the 
plant will be capable of exerting a tem- 
perature up to the boiling point. This 
method is the nearest approach to the 
natural process of eliminating moisture. 
The cleaning plant will also have a ca- 
pacity of 200 sacks of grain an hour. 

Needless to say, all machinery is of 
the best available type and represents 
the latest patents and designs in milling 
equipment. Every possible advantage has 
been taken of labor-saving devices, to the 
end that maximum output may be 
reached and accuracy in mixing and 
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weighing absolutely assured through the 
elimination of the inevitable human 
liability to error. 

All packing will be done by automatic 
packers, and the sacks closed with rapid- 
action sewing machines as they move for- 
ward on a carrier belt which will con- 
vey them direct to the car, the sacks nev- 
er touching the floor. This will be the 
only mill in the state capable of loading 
outgoing freight without rehandling. 

When the plant is running to maximum 
capacity it will turn out 75 tons of pro- 
prietary feeds and rolled barley per 
hour, at the same time handling a large 
volume of grain both in the drying and 
cleaning equipment. Perhaps the extent 
of this output will be better understood 
when it is realized that it will represent 
two good-sized carloads an- hour, or 48 
for a 24-hour day of three shifts. 

Throughout the five floors of the mill, 
covering an area 57x75 on each floor, 
there will be no idle space. In every re- 
spect the plant will be a model of what a 
present-day feed mill should compre- 
hend. 

All plans were drawn and machinery 
ordered under the supervision of J. J. 
Molloy, milling engineer of the Sperry 
Flour Co., who has designed much of the 
machinery now being used, not only in 


the various Stockton mills, but in other. 


mills throughout the Sperry system. 

All machinery will be electrically driv- 
en in the new Crown Mills. Twenty 
electric motors are being installed, with 
an aggregate capacity of 450 horse-pow- 
er. Two steam boilers will be provided 
for the drying and steaming processes 
involved in ‘handling the various grains. 

In addition to the milling equipment 
proper there will be installed every mod- 
ern device, such as service and freight 
elevators and conveniences, and comforts 
for the millers and other employees that 
have marked the advance of the milling 
industry. 

The Crown Mills have the distinct ad- 
vantage over the other Stockton mills of 
the Sperry Flour Company in being lo- 
cated right at the water’s edge on the 
south bank of the Stockton Channel, 
westerly from the junction of Edison 
Street. The very first undertaking of 
the company after the purchase of the 
property was the building of a new bulk- 
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head, construction of which has been 
nearly completed. 

The Crown Mills were built in 1882, 
and the manufacture of flour begun the 
following year. When the Sperry Flour 
Co. leased the property in 1912 it turned 
these mills over exclusively to the manu- 
facture of stock and poultry feeds. Prior 
to that time the Sperry Flour Co. had 
paid little attention te the manufacture 
of feeds, but as soon as it took over these 
mills the stock and poultry food depart- 
ment was established and this part of 
the Sperry business has grown with ac- 
celeration ever since. 

In connection with the Crown Mills, 
the company secured the adjoining ware- 
house, which has been known as_ the 
State Warehouse, with a storage capac- 
ity of 8,000 tons. With the storage room 
available in the mills proper, 11,000 tons 
can be stored at the Crown Mills. 


R. C. Mason. 





ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Project, Revived by British Government, 
Would Bring Rapid Transit Between 
Paris and London 


The hitherto more or less fanciful 
Channel Tunnel project, which would 
link France and the British Isles with 
a means of rapid transit, has been re- 
vived by the British ministry of ways 
and communications. The channel train 
ferry was of great assistance in war 
transportation, but the tunnel manifestly 
would have offered much greater advan- 
tages. 

By means of the tunnel, passengers 
could be carried to France from England 
in 45 minutes, and Paris would be only 
six hours from English shores. The tun- 
nel would require four or five years for 
building. An elaborate system of drain- 
age would remove water that might per- 
colate into the tube, and cross tunnels 
would be built at 600-foot intervals. 

The a illustration indi- 
cates the general idea of the project. 
The horizontal scale had to be greatly 
foreshortened and reduced as compared 
with the vertical, owing to the limitations 
of space; actually, two half-inch tubes 
would require to be 300 feet long to rep- 
resent the relative proportions. 
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“DIAMOND” JO REYNOLDS, 
WHEAT BUYER 


(Continued from page 430.) 


“I was one day in my office working at 
my desk when an expressman came in 
with $5,000 in gold in a sealed bag, sent 
in payment of a consignment. I re- 
ceipted for the gold, and then, being very 
busy, pushed it into one of the —. 
holes of my desk until I should finish 
the matters in hand and place it in the 
safe. A little later a neighbor came in 
and asked if I had any money, explain- 
ing that he needed $2,700 for a couple 
of days, I pulled out the bag, handed it 
over with a jocular invitation for him 
to help himself, and leave all he didn’t 
want. 

“He carried the bag into the next 
room, counted out $2,700, put in a mem- 
orandum of the amount he had with- 
drawn, and brought back the bag with 
the remainder. Two days later the obli- 
gation was paid in full. Of course we 
were sometimes victimized, but so rarely 
was confidence violated that when such 
an incident occurred the offender was 
ostracized, lost his business credit and 
generally left the city in disgrace.” 


BUSY TIMES ON THE LEVEE 


Before the days of the railroad, every- 
thing came and went by river, and the 
levee was the busiest place in town. 
Between Washington Avenue and Elm 
Street the boats often lay three or four 
deep at the river-front, and goods from 
arriving steamers were heaped up in 
piles as high as the houses. At the same 
time all freight that was to go out of the 
city was brought down to the levee and 
piled as near as possible to the wharf- 
boat of the line on which it was to be 
shipped. 

Of course, the agents of the steamboat 
lines knew where their stuff was,—what 
piles had just been unloaded from the 
steamboats, and what were to go on 
board; but the uninitiated rarely had 
more than the slightest clew as to where 
a particular consignment of wheat or 
corn was to be found or how identified 
when located. Besides this difficulty, the 
levee was the patroling place of thou- 
sands of drays, the old-fashioned two- 
wheeled concerns, with a tandem team 
and a driver who could outswear a Colo- 
rado stager. The drays were coming 
and going in an endless stream as fast 
as the drivers could make the horses 
trot, and to cross the levee you started 
in a run, ended in a jump, and blessed 
your stars that you were still alive. 

In describing the river-front scenes, 
another old member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange said: ; 

“In summertime the levee was as hot 
as Africa; in winter it was as cold as 
Nova Zembla; but, cold or hot, the 
sampling of grain in bags had to be 
done, and in order to make certain that 
it was accurate, the merchants or their 
trusted employees did the work them- 
selves. They were provided with a steel 
tube, pointed at one end like a pen, with 
an orifice sufficiently large to permit the 
grains'of wheat to run through. 

“With this dagger in hand and a lot 
of little bags in. his pocket, the mer- 
chant was ready for sampling, and hav- 
ing run the gauntlet of the levee and 
escaped alive to the wharfboat, he hunt- 
ed up the steamboat agent, or clerk, or 
matesxor somebody who could tell him 
where the grain was, and proceeded to 
sample it by punching a hole in a sack 
and letting a small quantity of the grain 
fall through into one of his little bags. 

“As the sampling tube did not tear or 
cut the gunny bag, the hole was easily 
closed by drawing the fabric together 
with the thumb and finger, but if the 
sampler happened to be careless, left the 
hole open and half the wheat in the sack 
ran out on the levee, the loss was re- 

rded as one of those dispensations of 
Providence for which nobody was par- 
ticularly responsible. 


“Reople smile now ai ihe. primitive 


ways and «business methods of half a 
century: ago, but among the men of that 
day -there -was a generous honesty, a 
hearty sympathy, which, save among 
personal friends, is little known in the 
business circles of today. The old times 
were probably not better than our own, 
but they seem so to those who recall 





them through the softening distance of 
threescore years.” 

EARLY DAYS IN CHICAGO'S FLOUR TRADE 

Impelled by my friend’s reminiscence 
of “Diamond” Jo Reynolds, the sugges- 
tion came that the archives of the secre- 
tary’s office of the Chicago Board of 
Trade might yield something of historical 
interest. Looking up the first annual re- 
view of the trade and commerce of Chi- 
cago on file, which was for the year 1858, 
some interesting facts of the milling and 
flour trade were discovered. 

It appears that in 1858 there was rath- 
er a boom in mill-building in Chicago, 
for four mills were erected. This gave 
a total of nine mills, and the average 
daily capacity for the nine was be- 
tween 500 and 600 bbls, actual output. 

The trade review commented on the 
milling business as follows: “In Chieago 
the manufacture of flour progresses fa- 
vorably. During the past year three or 
four mills were erected and the amount 
of flour turned out by all the mills was 
140,400 bbls, against 96,000 in 1857.” 

The new mills ran only from five to 
seven months each that year. The fol- 
lowing table gives the names of the mills 
and the amount of flour made in 1858: 


Bbls 
pk Re eerie eee 45,000 
Gage & Haynes .........--eeeeeeeee 20,100 
28,300 


poy eee ers See ee 
Novelty Mills (seven months)....... 2,500 
pee Bae eee 


Shawmut Mills (six months) ........ 7,500 
Grist, Robbins Co. (five months)..... 5,000 
PP a are ee eee 7,000 
Star Mills (six months) ............ 12,000 

Total flour output..........-0ee0e- 140,400 


CHICAGO LEADING FLOUR MARKET IN 1858 


The trade review for 1858, which was 
published by the Chicago Daily Press 
and Tribune, says that the progress made 
in the manufacture of flour throughout 
the northwestern states within a few 
years made Chicago one of the most im- 
portant flour markets in the United 
States. “Almost every stream through- 
out Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, of suf- 
ficient volume,” that paper explained, 
“has had its banks more or less lined with 
mills, which, besides supplying a large 
and increasing home market, have con- 
tributed toward the support of the East, 
making Chicago their market.” 

Some light is thrown on the wheats of 
those days by the following: “Our im- 
provement as a flour market has not con- 
sisted in the increased quantity received 
and shipped, so much as in the character 
of the flour now produced. Our choice 
brands of spring wheat extra stand very 
high, and consumers in the East make but 
little difference between them and the 
well-known ‘round hoop Ohio.’ 

“Our winter wheat flour is not ex- 
celled in any market in the United 
States. The excellent red and white 
wheats of southern Illinois enable our 
millers to manufacture a quality of flour 
which would rank No. 1 in any market in 
the world. Iowa is also making rapid 
progress in the manufacture of flour. 
Some of the finest brands of spring 
wheat extra sold in this market come 
from Iowa, made out of Iowa club 
wheat.” 


NEW YORK DULL IN JANUARY, 1858 


The condition of other flour markets is 
told in the following: “The flour market 
during the year was not subject to such 
rapid fluctuations as the grain markets. 
On’ Jan. 2, 1858, there were in store in 
this city. 14,500 bbls, and spring extras 
were dull at $3.12@3.50. On Jan. 6 
there was a sale of 700 bbls at $8; and 
on the following day choice brands of 
Wisconsin spring extra sold at $3.25. 

“New York was dull, and common to 
medium extra western was quoted all 
the month at $4.30@4.55. The shipments 
this month were nearly all to Montreal, 
and consisted chiefly of low-grade extra 
and superfine brands.” 


MILLS “CREATED FICTITIOUS BRANDS” 


There were wise millowners in those 
days. for we are told in the annual: re- 
view that because ofa spring wheat crop 
of poor quality, the new crop of spring.“ 
wheat flour was very much inferior to the 
old, “and several mills with brands of 
high reputation created new and _ficti- 
tious brands.” 

This is Rew ne ary might profitably 
have been remembered two generations 
later,—the exact year doesn’t matter,— 
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for another spring wheat crop of poor 
quality wrecked the reputation of many 
a brand of established reputation in the 
Iowa and Illinois trade. I know, for I 
sold flour in that territory in 1892, and 
the seent of that poor spring wheat crop 
lingered round the flour trade still. 


“pucHut,” “rust,” “PANic’; “PRICES UP” 


In 1904, the “black rust” year in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, millers and 
members of the grain trade thought that 
something new had been discovered,—all 
except a very few old-timers, of whom 
“Jim” (James) Marshall was one. They 
asserted that away back in the 50’s black 
rust had devastated the spring wheat 
fields of Wisconsin, Iowa and southern 
Minnesota; but no one heeded what they 
said, preferring to believe that there was 
something really new under the sun. And 
now the records arise to confuse them; 
for the annual review for 1858 says, re- 
garding the tail-end of the old crop and 
the condition of the growing crop: 

“When the warm weather of June and 
July came, wherever there were large ac- 
cumulations of wheat, it was liable to 
heat, and thus become sour and musty. 
There were upwards of 500,000 bus in 
store in Chicago during these months, 
most of which was damaged, not only in 
store, but on the way to Buffalo, Oswego, 
New York and other markets, and was 
sold at a loss. Then an outcry was raised 
against Chicago spring wheat, and the 
whole matter was greatly exaggerated. 
Low prices followed, of course, and our 
market was dull and spiritless. 


AND THEN SOMETHING HAPPENED! 


“But the same weather that caused our 
old crop to heat, blighted and rusted the 
maturing crop; and, not long after the 
great outcry had been raised against our 
wheat, a panic set in, prices went up, 
and for a time, at least, we heard noth- 
ing more of heated and musty wheat.” 

This is the first record of a crop scare 
in the markets of this country. 


PRICE COMPARISONS 


The following on prices is given to 
place the figures on record in The North- 
western Miller; “standard” spring wheat 
was No, 2: 

“On Jan. 2, 1858, standard spring 
wheat’ sold at 5314@455c per bu; while in 
New York, prices were 80@90c for cargo 
ship, and in Liverpool, 6@6s 3d per 70 
lbs. Toward the close of the month, the 
New York market improved; for the im- 
provement was only local, and as naviga- 
tion was closed, it couldn’t affect this 
market, while Liverpool was tending 
downward. Each steamer brought news 
of a decline of 1@2d, with the prospect 
of a still heavier market. - 

“Prices of standard spring wheat here 
did not vary more than 31/,c—the highest 
price paid being 57c, and the lowest 
531%c per bu, in store. In winter wheat, 
but little was done, the stock being un- 
usually light, and the demand being chief- 
ly by city millers, at a range of 65@75c 
for red, and 80@95c for white.” 

Low price for the year in Chicago was 
on Feb. 12, when standard spring sold 
at 5214¢ bu. 

Lower prices were recorded only 24 
years ago, for in January, 1895, “contract 
wheat” in Chicago sold at 48%,c, the low- 
est price ever recorded in that market. 
“Contract wheat” includes No. 1 north- 
ern spring, No. 2 soft red winter and 
No. 2"hard red winter. 


LIVERPOOL ADVANCE AFFECTS CHICAGO 


Even in 1858, Liverpool quotations had 
an influence in Chicago, for we read: 
“The heavy feeling in the market con- 
tinued till Feb. 18, when some heavy sales 
for delivery on the opening of navigation 
were made at an advance of 1@2c per 
bu, which created a firmness in the mar- 
ket and caused an advance to 55c, not- 
withstanding an increase in. receipts. 

“The feeling, however, was quite heavy 
at this figure; nobody seemed to have 
faith in the prices—and the market was 
in a fair way to back, when on Feb. 
23, the steamer Anglo Saxon was tele- 
graphed with an advance of 2d on red 
wheat in Liverpool. The very novelty of 
good news from Europe gave a firm tone 
to the market, wholly unexpected; and 
both buyers and sellers were rather in- 
clined to believe that the news then 
received was but the first of a long series 
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of improving markets. An advance of 
3c per bu followed.” 


LAKE RATES IN 1858 


Lake rates from Chicago to Buffalo, 
in the spring of 1858, ranged from 121,4c 
bu early to 8c a little later. Late in 
March several vessels were chartered to 
take wheat to Buffalo at 12%4c, and to 
Montreal at 32c, “against the urgent 
wishes of the vessel-owners here, who con- 
sidered these figures far too low.” 

On April 1, “10 or 12 vessels loaded 
with wheat left Chicago, and very soon 
afterwards intelligence was received that 
the Straits were free of ice and the Buf- 
falo harbor all clear. This was discour- 
aging news to vessel-owners, but rather 
satisfactory to the produce interest. For 
several days no vessels were taken; but 
on April 10 the deadlock between ship- 
pers and vessel men was broken, and 8@ 
81%4c was paid for wheat to Buffalo, 
12%,c to Oswego, and 14c to Kingston.” 

Of late years, with the lake rate on 
wheat 1@2c bu from Duluth to Buffalo, 
vessel-owners and shippers argue over 
quarters and halves, instead of a matter 
of 2@A4c bu difference. 

DIGGING UP BITS OF HISTORY 

Digging trade history out of its hid- 
ing-places has a peculiar charm, for the 
explorer never knows what he may dis- 
cover. As an example, here is something 
deserving a better place than the dusty 
files of the Board of Trade vaults: 


FIRST CHICAGO WHEAT BILL OF LADING 


The first bill of lading for wheat issued 
in Chicago was dated Oct. 3, 1839, and 
was to the Black Rock Mills, Erie Coun- 
ty, New York, for 664 bus winter wheat, 
1,014 bus spring wheat, by Newberry & 
Dale, agents and forwarders. The wheat 
was received from the country from Sept. 
9 to Oct. 1; price, winter wheat 75c, and 
spring 6214c. For one lot of 41% bus of 
winter wheat, 683,¢ was paid. 

Here is another discovery—a receipt 
for a load of wheat showing that the 
farmer received 42¥,c bu for his grain 
and took salt and a pair of boots in pay- 
ment: 

“Cuicaao, Dec. 23, 1842. 

“Received in store from Mr. Brown 30 
bus and 20 Ibs wheat at 421,c, for ac- 
count H. O. Stone. 

“Newserry & Date, 
“per Julian.” 


Having received the above certificate, 
Mr. Brown went to H. O. Stone, for 
whom the wheat was purchased, and se- 
cured his pay, either in goods or cash, as 
agreed upon. The order above copied has 
written across it: “Salt, $3.13; boots 
$2.50.” 





Gunpowder Nitrates for Fertilizer 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26.—More 
than 100,000 tons of nitrate, originally 
produced to blow the German armies off 
the map of Belgium and France, will be 
put to the more peaceful work of increas- 
ing the fertility of American farming 
soil this year. After the signing of the 
armistice the War department toleieed to 
the Department of Agriculture 111,000 
tons of nitrate at a salvage price. To this 
quantity is added 40,000 tons received 
from Chile by the Department of Agri- 
culture too late for distribution last year, 
so that 151,000 tons will be sold by the 
Department of Agriculture to farmers 
under authority of the food control act, 
which scovidel for its purchase and sale 
by the government to farmers at cost. | 
Through this arrangement it is’ esti- 
mated that 100,000 farmers will save 
about $1,500,000, according to the open- 
market price and the $81 a ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point, charged by the F sage oct 
ment. Farmers have taken up the full 
151,000 tons in orders ranging from a 
bag of 200 lbs to one for 300 tons. The 
price last year was $75.50 ton, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, located at six Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by milla of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to April 19, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbig (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—>_ --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 


Minneapolis ...10,870 10,839 980 708 
8 


Duluth ........ 87 34 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 8,530 7,278 268 117 
Totals ....... 19,987 18,951 1,248 825 
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NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to publish as full and accurate a list as pos- 
sible of the men connected with the milling industry who have been in active military 
or naval service during the war. The following partial list, and the lists to be publish 


in forthcoming issues, are based on 


rte made directly to The Northwestern Miller. 


repo: 
In completing this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 


lication. 


Aleshire, Kenneth. Connected with St. 
Louis branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Marine Corps. 
Anderson, Anton. Connected with 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Anderson, Axel. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Engineers’ Corps. 

Anderson, Harry. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Anderson, Walter. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Navy. 

Andrews, Leo. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Aviation Section; honorably 
discharged. 

Antonik, Mike. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Avery, John W. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as captain in Infantry; honorably 
discharged. 

Ayers, Ralph B. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps. 

Bain, James D. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Naval Air Service. 

Bair, Chris J. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch of service unknown. 

Bakke, R. C. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army; honorably 
discharged. 

Barnes, Edgar. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Bartlett, John. Connected with El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
listed September, 1917; assigned to com- 
pany 20, 5th Battalion, 165th Depot Bri- 
gade. 

Bary, Ben. Connected with Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Field Artillery. 

Bath, Archie. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 311th Field Artillery. 

Beck, Elmer R. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch of service unknown. 

Beckman, Henry. Connected with the 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as ser- 
geant in Signal Corps. 

Beltrand, Arsene. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Engineers’ Corps. 


Bensing, Richard, Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Aviation Section; 
honorably discharged. 


Benson, Bert Hugo. Connected with 
Pillsbury .Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Infantry; died of 
pneumonia in camp, Nov. 3, 1918. 


Berger, Henry L. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entered the service July 5, 1918, aged 
32; served as sergeant in 19th Division; 
honorably discharged January, 1919. 


Bevan, William. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Served as sergeant in 109th Field Arrtil- 
lery. 

Bowers, Harry. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps; honorably 
discharged. 

Brama, August. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Breitenbauch, L. L. Connected with 
the advertising department of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed in Engineers’ Corps. 

Brewster Chauncey B. Connected with 
Scranton branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in Mo- 
torcycle Corps. 

Brown, H. 8. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served as lieutenant 
in Infantry. : 

Bruce, Guy E. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted July 15, 1917, aged 24; attached 
to Machine Gun company, 136th Infantry; 
died of influenza, Sept. 29, 1918. 

Buckingham, Dennis T. Connected with 
Washington branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted 
in Navy. 

Bueke, David R. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Field Artillery. 

Burnett, Alden M. Connected with 
Philadelphia branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
lieutenant in the Infantry; honorably dis- 
charged. 

Buss, Arthur Frank. Packer for El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
tered service Aug. 5, 1918, aged 24; at- 
tached to company H, 130th Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Byrnes, Jennings. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Infantry; honorably 
discharged. 

Carleton, Frank H. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Commissioned 
lieutenant. e 

Carley, Thomas. Connected with Phil- 
adelphia branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
United States Navy; honorably dis- 
charged. 

Carlson, Loyd. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Carlson, Paul. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Cataldo, Joseph. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served with United States Army. 

Catlin, Dudley. Connected with Phil- 
adelphia branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in Navy. 

Cerini, Attilo. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 


Cervenka, Thomas. Connected with 
Cleveland branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Chaffee, Clinton. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Ordnance Department. 


Chase, Henry. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Served as lieutenant in Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Christoferson, Amos. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Churchwell, J. E. Salesman for El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
listed in 1918; made captain ‘in Cavalry. 

Cobb, Fred L. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served as lieutenant 
in Infantry. 

Cobb, T. H. Connected with Buffalo 
branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Served as adjutant’s 
detail. 

Coles, Marion. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Compton, Burton C. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Aviation Section. 

Cook, Wilford. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Field Artillery. 

Cooper, Clarence O. Assistant engineer 
of El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Enlisted March, 1918, aged 22; attached 
to headquarters company, 12th Artillery, 
Coast Artillery; overseas since August, 
1918. 

Corcoran, John L. Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Attached to 18th Battalion, In- 
fantry Replacement. 

Cortelli, Luigi. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Cotton, Harold. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in the Infantry; honorably dis- 
charged. 

Covell, Victor J. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in the Aviation Section; honor- 
ably discharged. 

Crawford, Charles. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served as lieutenant in Aviation 
Corps; honorably discharged. 

Cross, Randolph W. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served as captain in Field Artil- 
lery. 

Cseko, Joseph. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in the Infantry; honorably dis- 
charged. 

Cunningham, Howard. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Field Artillery. 

Cunningham, James. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Tank Corps. 

Dagnon, Will. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Dannemann, FE. FE. Flour, grain and 
feed broker, Cincinnati, Ohio. Enlisted 
Oct. 3, 1917, aged 30, in Light Artillery; 
transferred to Quartermaster Corps; as- 
signed to Camp Sherman, Ohio; in June, 
1918, commissioned second lieutenant in 
Quartermaster Corps and assigned to the 
Zone Supply Officer, Subsistence Division 
at New York City; after armistice was 
signed served on Adjustment Committee; 
honorably discharged, Feb. 20, 1919; rec- 
ommendation for first lieutenant had 
been approved and was in the hands of 
the Adjutant General when armistic was 
signed. 

Davis, William. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served as lieutenant in Infantry; not as- 
signed. 


Davoran, Charles J. Connected with 
Cincinnati office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in the 
Infantry; honorably discharged. 


Dean, William E. Connected with Big 
Diamond. Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted July 15, 1917, aged 20; served 
as corporal and sergeant with 136th In- 
fantry; transferred to Provost Guard. 


Delaney, Leo. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served as sergeant in 311th Field Artil- 
lery. 

DeLong, Claybourne. Connected with 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill. & Elevator Co, 
Enlisted Sept. 19, 1917, aged 22; bugler; 
sent overseas July 25, 1918, with Field 
Artillery, 90th Division. 
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Deney, Leland A. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Navy, July 15, 1917, aged 20; 
served as first-class seaman. 

Douglas, George. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Canadian Tank Corps. 

Douglas, Loren. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Douty, Harry L. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, Enlisted in Ordnance 
Department. 

Drinkwater, William D. Connected 
with Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Served in the Infantry; hon- 
orably discharged. 

Du Bois, Clyde. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as corporal in Marine Corps. 

Duvall, George. Connected with Balti- 
more branch of Pillsbury Flour Mils Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Assigned to Artillery. 

Ednuk, Charles. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Attached to 8th Battalion Headquarters, 
Camp Lee, Va. 

Egan, Michael. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served with Machine Gun company. 

Elmquist, Reuben. Connected with the 
St. Paul office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in the 
Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Esnough, William. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Evans, Benjamin F. Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served as captain in 109th Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Evans, Daniel. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 109th Field Artillery. 

Faber, Edward A. Connected with 
Chicago office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in En- 
gineers’ Corps; honorably discharged. 

Falasco, John. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Faust, Peter. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Naval Aviation. 

Felsinger, Howard. Connected with’ 
Buffalo branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in In- 


fantry. 
Felt, Henry. Connected with Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Served in Infantry. 

Fetterolf, Leyton R. Connected with 
Philadelphia branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Entered 
hospital service. 

Filipini, Nello. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with Polish National Army. 

Finstrom, Arthur. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Fischer, A. J. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Fisher, Daniel. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 162d Infantry. 

Fleck, Frank. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Placed in limited service. 

Fletcher, John W. ‘Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served as lieutenant in Engineers’ 
Corps. 

Flynn, William Thomas. Connected 
with Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 
Entered the service February, 1918, aged 
23; sent to Camp Zachary ‘laylor, Feb. 
24, 1918, then to Camp Sherman, August, 
1918; in France with 84th Division since 
August, 1918; transferred to 36Ist In- 
fantry, 91st Division, National Army; 
taken to Belgian front with the British. 

Folk, J. W. Connected with El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. Branch of 
service unknown. 

Fourre, Edward J. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Fourre, George. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Ambulance Corps. 













































































































.Marshall (Minn.) -Milling Co. 


Fourre, 97 Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Field Artillery; honorably dis- 
charged. 

Fox, George E. Connected with Prov- 
idence branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in In- 
fantry. 


Freeman, Lawrence. Connected with 
mailing department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills- Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted 
in Navy. 

Fresco, Giovanni. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served with Engineers. 

Fresco, John. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps. 

Frick, Elias J. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Made corporal in Field Artillery. 

Friday, Andrew. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with Polish National Army. 

Fuerst, William A. Connected with 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Served with 332nd Infantry, 83rd Divi- 
sion, now in Italy. 

Fuller, Reuben. Connected with Scran- 
ton branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Entered hospital 
service. 

Garretson, O. A. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in Infantry. 

Garrington, Thomas. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served with Engineers; missing 
in action Sept. 26, 1918. 

Garrison, Charles. Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served with 109th Field Artillery. 

Gebhardt, Charles. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. Served with a Machine Gun com- 
pany. 
Gibbs, John. Connected with Pills- 


bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Field Artillery. 

Gigrich, Lyle. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Aviation Section. 

Gilboy, George F. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 167th Infantry. 

Gilders, Alfred. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Canadian Infantry. 

Goodrie, Ed. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as corporal in Infantry. 

Goodrie, Edward. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Goodsell, Richard. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Infantry. 

Gosselin, Arthur. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; honor- 
ably discharged. 

Granning, Alvin. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Grawert, Arthur. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as lieutenant in a baking com- 
pany. 

Green, Hilliard. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Navy, Aug. 6, 1918, aged 20. 
Honorably discharged, Dec. 6, 1918. 

Grumenfelder, A. B. Connected with 
Enlisted 
in Navy, June 26, 1918; assigned as musi- 
cian to Sousa’s Great Lakes Naval Band; 
honorably discharged, Dec. 11, 1918. 

Gryger, Frank. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Guernsey, Herbert. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served as lieutenant in Infantry; 
honorably discharged. 

Hackell, Lowis. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Hackett, Rollin. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Hannaford, Hugo. Connected with 
Chicago branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
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Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in Am- 
bulance Corps. 

Hanson, John B. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Hanson, Lewis, Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; honor- 
ably discharged. 

Hanson, Lewis. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; honor- 
ably discharged. 

Harris, Herbert. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Canadian Engineers’ Corps. 

Hartman, Herman J. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in United States Navy; 
honorably discharged. 

Harvie, Percy J. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Attached to Aviation Section. 


Haugan, Reuben. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Navy. 

Hay, Herbert C. Connected with 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Infantry. 

Healy, J. H. Connected with sales de- 
partment of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Hedin, Leo M. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; honor- 
obly discharged. 

Helgerson, Benjamin. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Trench Mortar 
Corps. 

Henry, John Milton. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in In- 
fantry. 

Heyman, E. J. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served with Medical Detachment. 

Hoaglund, Azel L. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served with Engineers. 

Howland, George D. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Canadian Army; died 
of wounds, October, 1918. 

Hughes, E. P. Connected with Syra- 
cuse branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in In- 
fantry. 

Hughes, T. J. Connected with adver- 
tising department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.,- Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
lieutenant in Field Artillery. 


Huhn, Cornelius. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Assigned to Aviation Corps. 

Iverson, Peter. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps; honorably 
discharged. 

Josephson, Gustaf. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Johnson, Emil. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served with Engineers. 

Johnson, Tracy M. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Aviation Section. 

Johnson, Waldemar. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Jones, Milton J. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served as corporal in 109th Field Arrtil- 
lery. 

Jones, Tracy D. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Anti-Aircraft Section. 

Jorgenson, Harry. Connected with St. 
Paul branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in En- 
gineers’ Corps. 

Julicher, Joseph. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Kamerlokie, William. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Karow, Alfred. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Naval Aviation, July, 1918, 
aged 19; second-class machinist. 


Kassube, Alfred. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Kelly, John D. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Kennedy, John M. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Kennedy, Ray. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


_Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 


Kilgallon, William. Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served with 109th Field Artillery. 

Kindsvater, E. L. Connected with 
Pittsburgh branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
sergeant in Hospital Corps. 

Kinnack, John. Connected with Cin- 
cinnati branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Assigned to 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Kipp, C. H. Formerly connected with 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
Enlisted in United States Army, July, 
1918; promoted to sergeant in October, 
1918; attached to 14th Division at Camp 
Custer, Mich; honorably discharged, De- 
cember, 1918. 

Koldhoff, E. J. Connected with Al- 
bany branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Aviation Section. 

Koontz, Earl. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Kuderling, Sherman. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in United States Navy; 
honorably discharged. 

Langmade, Melvin. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Field Artillery. 

Larson, Azel. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Field Artillery. 

Larson, Carl E. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Trench Mortar Corps. 

Larson, Chester F. Connected with 
shipping department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
a supply company. 

Laselle, Jack R. Connected with Bos- 
ton branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Lawson, Edwin A. Connected with 
shipping department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
a personnel division. 

Leander, Wilfred. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry;. honorably 
discharged. 

Lecuyer, Elzie. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Leonard, John. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Field Artillery. 

Lilyquist, Anton. Connected with Sioux 
Falls, S. D., branch of Larrabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed June 19, 1917, aged 22; attached to 
company L, 36th Infantry; transferred 
to 73d Infantry, Camp Devens, Mass; 
honorably discharged, Feb. 8, 1919. 


Lindsay, Jack. Connected with Pitts- 
burgh branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Naval Aviation, 

Lofgren, John A. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entered hospital service. 


Luby, Harry. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served as musician in 61st Pioneer In- 
fantry. 

Ludwig, William C. Connected with 
Chicago office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as ser- 
geant in Field Artillery; honorably dis- 
charged, 

Ma, ca Connected with Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Mack, Joseph. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Assigned to Ordnance Department. 

Mallon, Alfred E. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 


April 30, 1919 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in En- 
gineers’ Corps. 

Manning, Patrick J. Connected with 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Served with company 18, Detention Camp, 

Marczenski, Stanley. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Marcino, Valentine. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Marsh, Walter. Connected with Chi- 
cago office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Field Ar- 
tillery; honorably discharged. 

Mattison, Edward. Connected with 
Miner--Hillard Milling Co, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Served with 109th Infantry. 

McClintock, Leo D. Connected with 
Sioux Falls, S. D., branch of Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
Mo. Entered service June 30, 1918, aged 
23; attached to 5th Aéro Recruiting 
Squadron, Detroit, Mich; transferred to 
18th company, 164th Depot Brigade, 
Camp Funston, Kansas; honorably dis- 
charged, Jan. 23, 1919. 

Melivaine, Frank. Salesman with In- 
dianapolis branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Entered 
First Officers’ Training Camp, May, 
1917, aged 29; commissioned first lieu- 
tenant; killed in action, May, 1918. 

McLinden, L. E. Office man of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., branch of Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. As- 
signed to Casual Detachment, Camp 
Grant, Ill, as sergeant, for four months; 
sent to Field Artillery Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Taylor, Ky., for two 
months; honorably discharged, Dec: 7, 
1918. 

McMichael, William E. Connected with 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted July 15, 1917, aged 25; 
served as corporal and sergeant with 
136th Infantry; now overseas. 

McNamara, James L. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served with a gas regiment. 

McQuillan, James J. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. Enlisted in Hospital Service; 
honorably discharged. 
Menaugh, George. Connected with 


Chicago branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Naval Aviation. 

Mickowiec, Ignatius. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Defense Laboratory. 

Mickowiec, Jacob. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Polish Army. 

Miller, Calvin. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Miiler, James Harold, Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served with Motor Transport 
Corps. 

Mitchell, George. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Tank Corps. 

Mosher, Frank. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entered Artillery, June 24, 1918, aged 
26; now overseas. 

Munson, Paul R. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Murichelli, Pietro. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Murray, Joseph ZL. Connected with 
Providence branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted 
in Navy. 

Murtough, Max. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Tank Corps. 

Nadiau, Peter. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. ; 

Nelson, Ernest. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Nesbitt, George P. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Navy. 

Nevieauz, Dona M. Connected with 
traffic department of Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served 
with Artillery. 

Noble, John R. Connected with Bal- 
timore branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in In- 
fantry. 

Nowak, Joseph. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army; honor- 
ably discharged. 





BLEACHING CASE SETTLED 


Government Files Amendment to Charge in 
Lexington Case, and Mill Declines to De- 
fend Further—Requires Branding 
Hereafter 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 26.—The 
celebrated Lexington bleached flour case, 
originally tried in Kansas City in 1910 
and since that time pending in various 
courts on appeal, was settled here by 
agreement between the Department of 
Justice and attorneys for the millers’ de- 
fense organization this week. 

Under the settlement agreement, the 
government withdraws its charge that 
the seized bleached flour contained added 
poisonous and deleterious material, and 
the mill virtually accepts conviction on 
the remaining technical misbranding 
charge. 

The full text of the journal entry 
made in the United States district court, 
western district of Missouri, follows: 

United States of America, vs. Six 
Hundred and Twenty-five (625) Sacks 
of Flour, No. 285. 


DECREE 

Now on this, the 2Ist day of April, 
1919, comes Francis M. Wilson, United 
States attorney and proctor for the libel- 
ant, and by leave of court first had and 
obtained, amends the amended libel or 
complaint heretofore filed in this cause, 
to-wit, on the 19th day of May, 1910, by 
striking out from the fourth page there- 
of the paragraph (c) reading as follows: 

“(c) In that, by the treatment as 
aforesaid, the said flour has been caused 
to contain added poisonous, or other add- 
ed deleterious ingredients, to-wit, nitrites 
or nitrite reacting material, nitrogen per- 
oxide, nitrous acid, nitric acid, and other 
poisonous and _ deleterious substances, 
which may render said flour injurious to 
health.” 

Now here comes also the Lexington 
Mill & Elevator Company, a corporation, 
claimant herein, by Bruce S. Elliott, 
Esq., attorney and proctor for said claim- 
ant, and the said claimant thereupon, 
after the amending of the said amended 
libel as aforesaid, withdraws its claim 
and answer heretofore filed to the said 
amended libel or complaint, and with- 
draws its appearance and declines to 
further appear or to make any further 
claim, answer, or defense herein. 

And this proceeding now coming on 
to be heard in due course, it is shown to 
the court that heretofore, to-wit, on or 
about the 9th day of April, 1910, in the 
said western division of the said western 
district of Missouri, and within the juris- 
diction of this court, six hundred and 
twenty-five (625) sacks of flour, more or 
less, each containing forty-eight (48) 
pounds, more or less, of flour branded 
and labeled as follows, to-wit: “L 48 
pounds Lexington Cream . . . fancy 
patent. This flour is made of finest 
quality hard wheat. Lexington Cream. 
Lexington, Nebraska, Lexington Mill and 
Elevator Company.” (being still in the 
original packages), were taken, seized, 
and detained by the United States mar- 
shal for the district aforesaid, pursuant 
to an order and warrant of this court 
made and filed on said 9th day of April, 
1910, and that the said marshal did 
publish a citation, (in all respects pur- 
suant to the said order of this court) 
giving notice generally unto all persons 
having, or pretending to have, any right, 
title, or interest in said property, to 
appear before this court in the city of 
Kansas City, Jackson County, Missouri, 
in the said judicial division and district 
on the following 30th day of April if it 
should be a court day, or else on the next 
court day thereafter, at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon of said day, then and there 
to make known their claims and allega- 
tions in said matter, and which said no- 
tice was published (in all respects pur- 
suant to the said order) by the said 
marshal for at least fifteen (15) days, 


exclusive of Sundays, prior to the said 
return day in the Kansas City Journal, 
a daily newspaper published and printed 
in Kansas City, Missouri, aforesaid, and 
within the division and district in which 
said property was situated; and it fur- 
ther now appearing to the court that no 
one has appeared as notified and re- 
= by the said citation; and it fur- 

er appearing that the clerk of this 
court (in all respects pursuant to the 
said order of the court) did on said 9th 
day of April, 1910, issue the process 
and monition of this court usual in such 
cases; and it now appearing that no one 
has appeared thereto: 

Now, therefore, it is ordered that the 
said amended libel be taken pro confesso; 
and the said cause coming on to be heard 
ex parte, and the court being fully ad- 
vised, doth find all of the allegations of 
said amended libel herein are true, 

It is, therefore, ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the said six hundred and 
twenty-five (625) sacks of flour, more or 
less, as aforesaid, be and the same are 
hereby condemned and forfeited to the 
United States, and the marshal of this 
court is hereby ordered and directed to 
proceed to confiscate and utterly de- 
stroy all of said property, and to report 
to this court how he executed this order 
and decree. 

It is further ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the taxed costs of the libel- 
ant herein, and the taxed costs of the 
claimant, be paid by the claimant, Lex- 
ington Mill & Elevator Company, said 
claimant in open court consenting there- 
to, 

STATE LAW SITUATION 


The federal case against bleaching be- 
ing, by this decree, virtually settled by 
upholding the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to require that flour be brand- 
ed with the word “bleached,” there re- 
mains only the question as to the posi- 
tion of treated flour in the various states. 

This is substantially as follows: 

North Dakota: Definite law, rigidly 
enforced. 

Pennsylvania: Law against, but not 
being especially enforced at this time 
and bill pending in legislature to repeal 
law. 

Wisconsin: Law against but not en- 
forced, and no evident demand for en- 
forcement. 

North Carolina: Law requires label- 
ing and payment of annual license fee 
of $25. 

All of the above-named states, there- 
fore, require specific branding on as- 
sumption of law enforcement. 

Other state laws require only truthful 
branding, and in none of them is any at- 
tention being paid to requiring that 
bleached flour be especially marked. This, 
however, under the present court decree 
is now required on all flour shipped in 
interstate commerce. R. E. Sreruine. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 125-BBL 
plansifter mill; competent to take full 
charge if necessary; steady work, good 
wages. Walnut Milling Co., Walnut, Towa. 


WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 75-BBL 
mill, water power; city light plant in con- 
nection seven days a week; nothing but 
steady man wanted; prefer married man. 
Write to Mathew Belan, superintendent, 
Callaway, Neb. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED—SOUTH- 
western mill has immediate opening for 
first-class traffic man; must be experienced 
and fully understand rates and routing; 
good salary; position permanent. Address 
532, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MILLWRIGHTS WANTED—COMPETENT 
men to work under Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., supervisor, paying 90c per hour, work- 
ing nine hours; will pay transportation 
one way up to 800 miles to men who stay 
on the job until completed; must be first- 
class men. Mountain City Mill Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 














SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


Old established Kansas milling con- 
cern, operating new 1,000-bbl mill, 
has opening for first-class sales- 
manager; must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced, have proved ability and 
be high grade in every way; al! 
correspondence confidential. Address 
531, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





KANSAS MILL MAKING BOTH HARD 
and soft wheat flour of exceptionally fine 
quality has opening for experienced sales- 
man in either Oklahoma or Arkansas; suc- 
cessful applicant must be a real flour sales- 
man with live record; prefer man who 
has been making territory regularly; give 
age, experience, reference and salary ex- 
pected first letter. Address 2176, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL AUDITOR 
WANTED 


Large milling concern in 
Southwest has opening for 
first-class man to direct its 
accounting department; must 
have executive ability and 
know how to handle men 
and women in order to se- 
cure best results; thorough 
familiarity with mill book- 
keeping absolute requisite; 
mill located in small town; 
give full particulars in first 
letter’ to secure attention. 
Address 534, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR 160-BBL MILL; 
we want a miller to take the day shift as 
head miller for May and June, then take 
the management July 1, 1919, when the 
present manager will retire; must have ex- 
perience as manager, bookkeeper and mill- 
er. Farmers Co-operative Milling Co., 
Bowdle, 8. D. 


SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour: salesman, acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to sell well established 
brands of flour; give age, experience, ref- 
erences and salary required in first letter. 
Address 2117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED, BY LARGE NEW YORK FLOUR 
distributing concern, young and active 
man conversant with milling and export 
of flour, who is a good correspondent; 
only those who are willing to work and 
grow with the business need apply. Ad- 
dress “A,” care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver Street, New York City. 


CORN SPECIALTY SALESMAN—SPLEN- 
did opportunity for young man of good 
education and good address, who has had 
experience in the sale or manufacture of 
corn meal and corn products generally, to 
travel southeastern territory; give full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself with references 
in first letter. Box 468, Lawrenceburg, 














HELP WANTED 











WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 600-BBL 
country mill; give age, nationality and 
wages expected. Address 2152, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED AT ONCE, COMPETENT MILL- 
er for our 100-bbl electric power plansifter 
mill; give age, experience and salary 
wanted; steady employment. Address 
Hartford Milling Co., Hartford, 8S. D. 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR ROLLED OATS 
mill; competent and thoroughly experi- 
enced man who understands buying of oats 
as well as manufacturing. Address ‘‘M,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


Ind. 
WANTED—SALESMAN TO WORK THE 
big bakery trade exclusively, making 


Southwest, South and Southeast; we have 
the lowest cost of any mil in Kansas and 
make a very superior quality of goods; if 
you cannot sell at least 60,000 bbls a year 
and meet the other fellow’s prices, do not 
answer; here’s your opportunity. Address 
633, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northerh Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





5 453 
SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 
300 bbls capacity; am 33 years old, mar- 
ried, have 10 years’ experience; best of ref- 
erences; if possible will come and see you. 
Address 2183, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER, GRINDER OR MACHINE 
tender; 30 years in mills 75 to 1,500 bbls; 
good at repairs, belting and care of same; 
recommendations; 25 years for two em- 
ployers; can come at once. Address 2147, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG MILLER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, desires position as second miller with 
large milling firm, with some chance of 
promotion, or as head miller in mill 
around 600 bbls capacity. Address 2171, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT MANAGER NOW IN CHARGE 
of a successful Kansas mill desires to 
make a change July 1; would like place 
as manager of medium-sized mill or as 
assistant manager of large mill. Address 
“Kansas,” 2185, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN QUALIFIED BY 
both sales and executive ability desires to 
connect with good mill requiring services 
of competent sales-manager, or would con- 
sider position of assistant sales-manager 
with large mill. Address 630, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN, 10 YEARS COVERING CAR- 
lot flour trade in New England, knows 
territory well and can produce the goods 
with proper backing, desires position with 
spring or winter wheat mill, drawing ac- 
count or salary contract. Address 2158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











EXECUTIVE OF PROVEN ABILITY OPEN 
for proposition as manager or sales- 
manager in large mill; have increased sales 
and profits of this mill 40 per cent since 
taking charge; want to connect with a 
larger with more attractive future. Ad- 
dress 2186, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, SUC- 
cessful record, now selling, with general 
knowledge milling, would manage ware- 
house, any southern city; large mill, hard 
and soft flours, feeds, work jobbing trade 
in state; married, 45, sober, reliable. Ad- 
dress 2141, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
500 bbls up; can give first-class references 
as to character and ability; have held 
present position for past eight years; only 
reason for changing is for better position; 
am capable of milling wheat, corn or rye. 
Address 2115, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED BY LIVE SALESMAN, POSITION 
to cover eastern half of Iowa and northern 
Illinois for good live spring or winter 
wheat mill on salary or straight brokerage 
basis; am acquainted with jobbers and car 
buyers through this territory and can get 
results. Address 2142, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE 
car-lot salesman with wide acquaintance 
and a following in eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, open 
for engagement with a mill making high 
quality flour; references and bond. Ad- 
dress “‘W,” care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver Street, New York City. 

BY MARRIED MAN IN UPPER 30's, COL- 
lege education; experience covers that of 
manager, solicitor and telegrapher for 
grain brokerage houses, collection manager 
for mercantile agency; also railroad ex- 
perience; have sales ability; wish to con- 
nect with good mill or grain firm. Ad- 
dress E. J. Bonner, 402 Avenue B, Ster- 
ling, Ill, 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG MILLER WISHES 
position in mill of 50 to 200 bbls capacity; 
can get good yield and best of quality; 
have good education, some knowledge of 
bookkeeping and good judge of grain; 
served as officer in army, recently dis- 
charged; state capacity and type of mill, 
also wages. Address 2163, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





POSITION OF RESPONSIBIL- 
ity; Kansas preferred; 12 years’ 
experience, six central Kansas; 
proven executive ability; consid- 
ered high-class correspondent; 
capable building up working or- 
ganization and trade; good ac- 
countant, systematizer; recently 
released high position, govern- 
ment war service, Address 
“Southwest,” care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo, 





AS HEAD MILLER—AM OPEN FOR A 
Position as head miller in mill of 600 to 
1,000 bbis capacity; am 44 years of age, 
married, with small family; have been a 
successful miller for the past 20 years, 
with both hard and soft wheat; can accept 
position on short notice. Address F. O. 
M. A., care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 








EXPERIENCED LABORATORY MAN HAV- 
ing just returned from France desires lo- 
cation with progressive mill; can furnish 

of references. Address 2172, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
sales-manager by man who has continu- 
ously held similar positions with mills 
ranging in capacity from 300 to 2,500 bbis 
during the past 20 years; familiar with all 
departments of the business; first-class 
salesman and correspondent; competent 
and thoroughly reliable; excellent refer- 
ences; at liberty after May 1. Address 
R.-B., care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

MECHANICAL, MILLING AND SELLING 
engineer with broad knowledge and wide 
experience in the flour mill and grain ma- 
chinery industry in the United States and 
foreign countries, draftsman, designer, 
salesman, wide constructional experience 
and natural creative ability, coupled with 
common sense and good judgment, is open 
for permanent connection with reliable 
progressive concern. Address 2144, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


REPRESENTATIVE WITH 12 YEARS’ AC- 
tive selling experience in New England 
and New York, having broad personal! ac- 
quaintance and large following among 
large gilt-edge trade, jobbers, bakers and 
large retailers, selling yearly volume 
amounting to 250,000 bbis high-grade flour, 
will be open to a proposition May 1 to 
represent large live-wire northwestern or 
southwestern mill in above-mentioned ter- 
ritory; can furnish bond, mill and bank 
references. Address 2164, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—A PARTNER IN A _ 560-BBL 
Midget mill; one experienced in selling 
flour and management of small mill; ex- 
cellent location. Address Box 324, Barnes- 
ville, Minn, 


[Sa 








BAKERY WANTS 








BAKERY FOR SALE—ONLY BAKERY IN 
fine thriving town; big money maker; no 
bakery for 22 miles and about 20 mining 
towns around Kingwood; well equipped 
with machinery; seven-room house, shop, 
lot, $6,500. Address Model Steam Bakery, 
Kingwood, W. Va 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A WELL LOCATED DOUBLE 
unit 50-bbl and 75-bb) plansifter mill; elec- 
tric power; price $7,800; easy terms; no 
trade. Address 2162, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A THREE-BREAK FIVE RE- 
duction flour mill with steam power; feed 
mill in connection; will take part cash, 
balance in land. Address S. P. W., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—MODERN 240-BBL INDIANA 
mill; wheat requirements supplied by 
wagon; power, four gas wells part of the 
property; advantageous freight rates east 
and south; price less than half of depre- 
ciated appraisal. Address 2181, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

COLORADO | MIL L ‘FOR SALE— DESIRING 
to close an estate we offer for sale 100-bu 
custom and merchant flour mill and 40,000- 
bu elevator annexed; located in fine wheat- 
growing district in northern Colorado; 
ample water power. Write E. R. Naylor, 
room 1, Ferguson Building, Denvtr, Colo. 


FOR SALE—200- BBL “MILL AND ELE- 
vator; good location, excellent farming 
locality; on M. C., R. R; storage 20,000 
bus; majority of wheat requirements sup- 
plied by wagon; feed mill in connection; 
electric power; good business; have good 
reasons for selling; easy terms; only those 
who mean business should inquire. Ad- 
dress John A. Vogtmann, Bay City, Mich. 








KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in reg- 
ular operation; wheat prospects 
best ever known; price reason- 
able. Address 622, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—FLOURING MILL AND ELE- 
vator; daily capacity (24 hours), 800 bbis 
of plain and self-rising flour; wheat ele- 
vator 200,000 bus; hominy mills, 2,800 bus 
daily capacity; corn elevator, 60,000 bus; 
poultry feed, 60 tons daily; all plants in 
good going condition; mills located in 
southwestern Indiana in an excellent grain 
producing section; reasons for selling, clos- 
ing an estate. Address 2143, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS, SOUTHERN 
DIVISION. 


L. B. Slick & Company, Bankrupt. In 
Bankruptcy. 


TRUSTEE’S SALE IN BANKRUPTCY 


The undersigned will sell at public auction 
to the highest bidder on the terms hercin- 
after set forth on Saturday, May 10, 1919, 
at two o’clock p.m., on the premises at the 
Junction of Washington Street on the C, 
& A. Railroad, Bloomington, Ill., the follow- 
ing described property: 


ELEVATOR 

Concrete and steel constructed elevator of 
125,000 bu capacity. Elevator equipped with 
one large Richardson hopper scale, one auto- 
matic scale, oats clipper, corn cleaner and 
5,000-bu Ellis grain drier. Elevator has 
loading and unloading capacity of 25 cars 
per day, also has wagon dump for receiving 


‘ grain by wagon. All elevator machinery 


motor driven, 
MILL 


Mill building of brick and stone construc- 
tion, 54x60 feet, consisting of basement and 
four floors, has a capacity of 800 bbls corn 
goods and 40 tons of feed per day. Mill is 
equipped so it is possible to make corn grits, 
cream meal, standard meal, corn flour in 
addition to the feed, all at one run if de- 
sired, and is so arranged that nearly every 
stream can be turned into two or more dif- 
ferent products as desired to make grades 
or granulations wanted, or to meet varying 
grades of corn, 

Equipment consists of seven stands of 
rolls, two steam driers, three degerminators, 
sifters, aspirators, and reels, and has com- 
plete roll suction. Entire mill has been re- 
cently overhauled and is in good condition. 
Mill also has feed mixing plant in-connection 
with a capacity of three cars mixed feeds 
per day. All mill machinery motor driven. 
There are four warehouses in connection with 
approximately 7,000 square feet of floor 
space, also garage which will accommodate 
three motor trucks, 

Also Lots Twelve (12), Fifteen (15), Six- 
teen (16), and forty (40) feet off the West 
side of Lot Seventeen (17) in the Re-survey 
of Cox’s Subdivision of Lot Twenty-one (21) 
in the North half (N%) and of Lot Eleven 
(11) in the South half (S%) of Section Five 
(5), Township Twenty-three (23) North, 
Range Two (2) East of the Third Principal 
Meridian in McLean County, Illinois, on 
which said plant is situated: 

And also all easement rights in the follow- 
ing described real estate: A part of Lot 
Two (2) in Block One (1) of Loehr’s Ist 
Addition to the City of Bloomington, de- 
scribed as follows: Commencing forty (40) 
feet West of the Southeast corner of said 
Lot Two (2), thence West four (4) feet, 
thence North ninety-five (95) feet, thence 
East four (4) feet, thence South ninety-five 
(95) feet to the place of beginning. 

TERMS: 10 per cent cash on day of sale, 
balance cash on approval of the sale by the 
Referee. Premises are clear of all liens. 
Abstract of title will be furnished brought 
down to date of sale. 

For further particulars, call on or address, 

EVERETT W. OGLEVEE, 
Bloomington, IIL, 
Trustee for L. E. Slick & Co., Bankrupt. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED 
TO PURCHASE 


Party wishes to buy a small 
mill in the Northwest, 600 
to 1,200 bbls daily capacity; 
write giving full details to 
Dept. T, care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW NORDYKE & 
Marmon 8-bu style “H’’ metal meal drier. 
Address Midland Milling Co., 630 New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Pixs 

FOR SALE—GREAT WESTERN CONTROL- 
lable sifter, size No. 1, in fairly good con- 
dition; will sell at attractive price. Ad- 
dress K. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas. 


FOR SALE—ONE 16-IN AND ONE 24-IN 
American feed grinder, in Al condition, 
with extra burrs; have changed plan of 
milling and can’t use; will sell cheap. 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 





s¢ 


FOR SALE—TWO 6-DISC PRINZ & RAU 
mustard machines; thorough job of re- 
cleaning mustard in one operation; crowd- 
ed out for lack of room. Inspection at the 


Albert Dickinson Co.,. 25th and Elm Street. 


SE, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—2 9x24 NOYE ROLLS WITH 
Great Western feeders; 1 9x24 Noye roll 
with wire roll feeder; 1 No. 438 Eureka 
milling separator; 1 No. 7 Great Western 
horizontal bran duster, clothed with No. 
45 wire a year ago; 1 No. 138 receiving 
separator, Eureka; 1 25 h-p Fairbanks- 
Morse gas, gasoline engine; all in first- 
class condition. The N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF USED MA- 
chinery will be out soon; write us if you 
are in the market for anything in flour mill 
or elevator machinery; likewise if you have 
good serviceable used machinery that you 
want to dispose of, write us a full descrip- 
tion at once; someone may want just what 
you have no use for. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE MONITOR SEPARATOR, 
No. 1D, 1 Barnard & Leas receiving sepa- 
rator, 1 Barnard & Leas plansifter No. 13, 
2 Wolf magnetic separators, 2 Columbian 
feed governors, Wolf scourer No. 641, Wolf 
gyrator, 20-bu Victor wheat heater, Kirk 
water temperer No. 0, Richardson %-bu 
automatic dump scale, 40 h-p Wm. Bros 
boiler with all fittings and water heater, 
15 h-p Clark vertical steam engine, 1 
Smith middlings: purifier No, 1, all in first- 
class condition; we are enlarging our ca- 
pacity and will sell this machinery very 
reasonably, as we need the floor space. 
Waseca Milling Co., Waseca, Minn. 


April 30, 1919 








FOR SALE 
1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without ae ); 1 American © 
blower fan, 60-in; 
line engine, 8 vw My 1 Howe 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform saab 
with 60-bu hopper. C. 8. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn, 














We are sare arte corer rs of 


It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








ZELNICKER wm ST. LOUIS 





CAR S tints 


Get Bulletin 250, (250,000 circ.) 88 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 








Address: 





FOR SALE a | 
Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 
equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 
daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete elevator 
of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in Toledo, 
Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed. Plant could, if desired, be easily 
changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 


which there is a specially good market. 


Owners wish to retire after $2 years’ continuous serv- 


ice and will make advantageous terms to the right parties. 


W. H. HASKELL & CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 














